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JACK LUDWIG 


Meesh 


His pallet was too thin to separate his ribs from the hard cold 
floor, his light blanket too short to give his sob-wracked body 
warmth. His ears still rung to the slap she gave right in front of 
Pa. Remembering how his voice broke to become a girl’s, he rolled 
himself into a small ball to disappear from Stepmother’s wretched 
world. Dreams opened windows. 

Odessa slept, its darkness a huge theatre with house-lights 
doused, its night-sounds crazy carnival overtures to a new life of 
comedians and clowns; tuned to the world outside, he soared free 
of her and Pa, sailed through the dark velvet stage-curtain of the 
Black Sea’s horizon—on the other side were the painted flats of 
Europe. 

Pa’s innocent snore receded. Stepmother’s night breathing, 
violent, threatening, slipped beneath the familiar creak of Foonya 
the milk-hauler’s wagon and vanished under the sly lover-laughter 
floating over the Moldavanka from Katya the widow’s hut. 

Meesh slept. 


A sharp kick, a cold wet cloth, turned dream to nightmare. A 
voice ground in his ear. 

‘Mother-killer, wake—you, mother-killer!’ 

A second voice joined in: 

‘Pig, ingrate—up! Hear? Up!’ 

He opened an eye (one was all he needed). Stepmother and 


Part One of a novella in progress. 
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Greeneh hung over his pallet like twin Japanese hate masks— 
Stepmother, with that tower of hair like a brioche, her green eyes 
long and lovely and narrow, and his older sister Greeneh, bony- 
faced, pop-eyed, her dark hair in a sunburst straggle. 

‘Look, Ma,’ Greeneh, student, said in the poisonous tone learned 
from Stepmother, teacher, ‘look just how a mother-killer sleeps 
like a angel.’ 

The wet cloth came down hard on his exposed ear. 

‘Mother-killer,’ Greeneh shouted so loud Stepmother’s children, 
waking, began to cry, ‘killer of my mother! She died so this lump 
could live? This deformity? God, God!’—She turned her eyes from 
Stepmother’s uncommitted glance to the hope offered by the dark 
ceiling—‘Stone him but; behead him, dash him on rocks!’ 

Crying kids spurred Stepmother to action. She flicked a hand 
out at Greeneh, kicked at Misha’s ribs. 

‘Pigs, stink up a holy house? Out of bed, parasite! What, pick 
your nose all day long and for this get food and shelter et cetera? 
Bust first!’ 

Meesh twisted quickly, slithered over the dirt floor out of her 
range. Hansel and Gretel were two kids and could divide the abuse 
from Stepmothers. 

‘Mother-killer,’ Greeneh whispered as he dodged past. 

It was simple. His mother died in labour when he was born. 
He had killed her. God punished. Stepmother was his proof. 

And his peacefully slumbering father: a giant of a man, mighty 
as Samson, powerfully muscled, handsome of beard, flowing of 
hair, faint of heart. Pa couldn't stand to see his kids get beaten 
up. He always turned his back. 

Wasn’t such a Pa also a judgement? 


‘Look at me, carp!” he told the flopping fish. 

With a slap of its fin the fish slid out of his arms onto the dock. 

‘Look, I’m a carp.’ 

Meesh thrust out his lower lip, dizzied his eyes, sucked in his 
breath, and imagined the carp slapped its tail against the dock in 
approving applause. 

‘Meesh, hey, lazy, work!’ 

Bogdanov the boss shook a friendly fist at him. 

Meesh bent over a mess of carp, his feet spread wide, his 
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MEESH 


shoulders hunched, his face set in Bogdanov’s scowl—a wrinkled- 
up nose freshly sniffing a foul mysterious odour. 

Six hours a day Misha rendered unto Bogdanov, ten unto Leibl 
Wolf’s Clothing Store, which left eight to be fought over by sleep, 
eating, talk with sailors, the theatre. He carried actors’ luggage, 
ran midnight messages, sang tenor serenade for tuneless men out- 
side the doors of wanted women. Meesh was going to be the 
world’s greatest mime. 

‘Hey, lazy, again you sleep on your feet?’ 

Bogdanov lumbered toward him in that gorilla walk Meesh 
loved to imitate. Over the boss’s head flapped the flags of foreign 
ships—Italian, French, Union Jack—oh, was it possible? Stars 
and stripes! Something New York. Sailors said New York build- 
ings were as tall and straight as gorgeous women, with clouds like 
ermine round a beauty’s neck. 

‘Fill boxes faster!’ Bogdanov shouted. ‘Start earning bread 
honest, Meeshkeleh.’ 

Where Bogdanov’s face should have been, Meesh imagined a 
poster the length and breadth of a skyscraper: his own face was 
on it, powdered a mime’s white, lipped in scarlet. One word sat on 
Bogdanov’s scowling forehead: MEESH. 


Bogdanov’s son Abrasha was waiting, as usual, outside Leibl Wolf’s 
Clothing Store: a Parisian Company was in for a week of Moliére. 

‘Forget Moliere, Meesh,’ Abrasha whispered. Three times he 
tried to say something. His bright blue eyes sparkled, his yellow 
hair waved in time to his wordless gesturing. 

‘The Odessa Comic Theatre, Meesh, hear me—mygod, Meesh, 
they remembered how we do Don Quixote—Meesh, listen, look’— 
Abrasha threw a kiss at the dark Black Sea horizon where lights 
glowed mysterious clues to the wonders of the outside world— 
‘Rome, Athens, Paris—Meesh, understand, we—you, me, Meesh, 
a world tour, Don Quixote, Meesh—believe it? It happened!’ 

Pa’s weeping face flashed before Meesh’s eye. 

‘Idiot, are you so stunned?’ Abrasha pounded him on the 
shoulders, grabbed his hands, danced him away from the Clothing 
Store into the streets. ‘My Sancho they liked, but you, Meesh, you 
they loved! “That kid with chestnut hair and Chinaman’s eyes—get 
him, Bogdanov. A big talent.” Karasich himself says it. You, 
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Meesh, big. Me, small—with you I'll be big—hey, stupid, can’t 
you understand what it means? There,’ Abrasha pointed up to the 
star-pierced sky, ‘we're ready to fly, Meesh!’ 


Pa was asleep. Meesh crept into his pallet bed and stayed awake 
the short short night. 

Pa was still asleep when Stepmother and Greeneh loosed the 
early-morning pogrom on Meesh. Meesh was dying to tell the two 
of them. 

He didn’t. But Abrasha had told his father. 

‘So, lazy, you and my Abrasha gonna leave the pa and ma, hah?’ 

Bogdanov looked sad. 

‘You kids gonna make a success? We gonna be proud—I mean 
not just the ma and pa, Moldavanka 
glad?’ 

Meesh took time from dreaming to nod yes. 

Instead of going from Bogdanov’s fish to Leibl Wolf’s clothing 
he flew through Odessa’s streets that trickled between crowded 
houses, thinking maybe one day, two, and he and Abrasha would 
be out and away. 

Pa, bare-chested under his leather apron, leaned over his blazing 
forge. Sparks flew. Glowing fire lighted his handsome face golden, 
reddened his chestnut beard. His white skin rippled with muscles. 
Poor Pa—a blacksmith, he never could learn to shoe a horse. 
Brisky the Ukrainian did the real labour: Brisky got most of the 
kopecks. Pa wasn’t bad at mending broken pots. 

‘Ah, Meesh, sweet boy—tell me, she hurt you bad with that 
Turkish shoe you bought her?’ 

‘No, Pa. Listen, papa, I have to tell—’ 

‘Meesh, the Pa’s without tobacco. You got maybe a kopeck in 
the pocket. Be so good—run buy Pa—’ 

Meesh refused to accept the usual treatment. He told all. 

‘Abrasha’s packing already, Pa. Should I tell her, or will you” 

Pa said nothing. Meesh looked up: huge watery tears gathered 
to a greatness in Pa’s oriental eyes, hung there, rolled slowly down 
his golden cheeks into his flaming beard. His hammer fell to the 
ground. 

‘Meesh, the Pa can’t say what’s in his heart—how the Pa did 
bad by you kids—I can’t make speeches, Meesh—you seen, here 





all Odess’, we gonna be 
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MEESH 


in a house where Pa should be king. Go, Meesh, and the Pa’ll die 
—you'll kill the Pa, Meesh.’ 

His giant’s body bent, sagged, doubled up. Shuddering sobs 
started in his throat and racked his powerful chest. 

Meesh felt Pa’s sobbing in his own throat—fake, Abrasha’s 
voice shrieked to him, all fake. Don’t fall for this Meesh! 

‘Pa, he barely got out of his throat, ‘let me go, Papa. It'll be 
best. L’1I—’ 

The sobbing rose weird and mad, not a grown man’s crying but 
an abandoned child shrieking protest. 





‘Go, go, go "head, go—’ 

Wilder and wilder Pa’s sobbing got. Something in Meesh 
jumped. Tears ran down his cheeks. 

‘All right, all right—stop, Pa, please, don’t—no more crying. 
I won't go. I won't go!’ 


Abrasha Bogdanov left Odessa without Meesh. 


The funny-looking carp were merely ugly. 

‘Tell me again,’ Bogdanov said. ‘Tell me how come you don’t 
go when anybody who seen you on the stage knows you’re born 
for that, how come? How come your Pa don’t say “Meesh, money 
[ can't give but blessings I can!’ Tell me how come?’ 

Go explain. 

On his worst days Meesh imagined himself in a long dark tunnel 
on the slowest moving train, the tunnel-end a growing speck of 
light that made slow trains and dark tunnels worth suffering. 
Miming was his daylight. Life would explode into being. 

But from the moment Abrasha Bogdanov left Odess’, that light 
at the end of the tunnel dimmed and the train backed up. The 
stench of fish, the bleat of bosses, the whine of Pa, the screech of 
Stepmother, as means to a miming end Meesh could suffer gladly. 

Where was his end now? 

A letter came from Vienna. Silver-grey engraved stationery, 
vellum finished, embossed envelope. Meesh couldn’t bear to open 
it. 

Abrasha Bogdanov had changed his name to ‘Anton Gogol’. 
Peschik the cobbler’s son had run off with the Odessa Comic 
Theatre; Grunya the milk-hauler’s daughter joined them in Vienna. 
But where was Meesh? 
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Abrasha stayed loyal. Purple stationery from Rome, gold from 
Paris, thick white from Athens—letters pleading, threatening, 
begging. 

“You, Meeshkeleh, Karasich keeps talking—“the kid with the 
Chinese eyes, Anton, that’s who you should have brought me, not 
Peschik. His Don Quixote was a gem, a genius that boy is.” 
Karasich is right. Leave enough roubles with your Pa so he can 
wipe his fake tears.’ 

Meesh didn’t leave. 

Go explain: could Abrasha understand? Of course it was crazy 
to blame a new-born babe for the loss of his mother’s life! But she 
was dead. And his birth had killed her. 

How could he run out on his Pa? 

The craziness, the sentimentality, the stupidity of what he felt 
never left Meesh: so he never left Pa. 


When the Odessa Comic Theatre began its run, Abrasha—Anton 
—didn’t live at home but in the Commercial Travellers’ Hotel on 
Pushkin Street. A French actor was Don Quixote to Anton’s 
Sancho. 

Karasich had given up on Meesh. 

In the audience, aching to be on stage, picking up Anton’s cues, 
angry because the dumb French boy missed a hundred oppor- 
tunities to improvise, Meesh felt shut out from life. Life was on 
stage and he only an observer. 

Reluctantly, after the performance, he went backstage to meet 
Anton. 

Anton was dressed: his moustache was real, his cape Parisian, 
lined with red satin, his patent-leather shoes Roman, his cravat 
Viennese. Fifteen years old, he looked and acted twenty. Bowed 
in introductions, nodded his head sagely, held it to one side when 
listening. A French girl sat in his dressing-room smiling a familiar 
reassuring smile. 

‘Meesh,’ Anton threw up his hands and hollered. ‘Here, Karasich, 
the real talent of Odess’.’ 

Meesh sniffed carp on his clothes. 

‘The kid with the Chinaman eyes,’ Karasich greeted him with 
arms spread, ‘we been waiting for you. Welcome, Meesh. For you 
we got work, plenty!’ 
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MEESH 


‘Meesh,’ Anton shouted, ‘you genius. Wait till Paris sees you! 
We've been medium up till now. With you it’s big—hah, Karasich?’ 

‘We go by boat Thursday, Meesh, you need advance money for 
that old man of yours Abrasha tells me gives conniptions?’ 

He held out a wad of roubles. Meesh took nothing. Said nothing. 
Did nothing. 

The boat left that Thursday without him. 

Abrasha gave up on Meesh and stopped writing. 
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The Odessa Flour-dealers’ Synagogue needed a President, but 
Odessa’s flour-dealers who worked couldn’t spare the time, so Pa, 
handsome and dignified, a majestic figure (with Brisky the 
Ukrainian to shoe his horses for him) consented to the honour. 
Brisky the Ukrainian shoed the flour-dealers’ horses, which gave 
Pa some kind of flour-dealer connection. 

‘Meesh,’ Pa came whining, ‘maybe Leibl Wolf will give the Pa a 
suit; Meesh, be so good to let him take it out of your wages. Your 
Stepmama says let half come from what you give her and half 
from what you keep for lunches.’ 

In his new suit Pa was the handsomest synagogue president in 
all Odess’. He stopped going to his blacksmith shop. 

And Greeneh took up the religious life with Pa. She sewed 
herself a black dress that fitted like sandwich boards. She wore 
a black hat with heavy veiling over her face like a screen door. 
Prayer gave her added strength to assault Meesh mornings. She 
considered herself God’s scourge. 

‘God, dear God,’ she’d shout with an apologetic glance at Step- 
mother for disturbing the hierarchy that had Stepmother at the 
top of everything, ‘let my God of Abraham, Isaac, and Joseph 
plaster this mother-killer with stripes!’ 

Stepmother paid no attention. She was discovering America. She 
whacked Meesh half-heartedly, lost in thought, her hands busy 
with maps, immigration forms, letters about foreign lands. 

One day Stepmother discovered Canada, offers of land, help, 
joyful statistics and mouth-watering promises; this strange country, 
wild, crazy, vast, and cold. 

The Steamship Company agreed to accept Meesh’s wages at 
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Bogdanov’s and Leibl Wolf’s as surety: Stepmother agreed to let 
Misha’s bosses cut down her own take. 

Pa was piously excited over the prospect of Canada. So was 
religious Greeneh. 

‘You, you'll come to this new land?’ Stepmother slapped 
emphatically at Greeneh’s black-veiled cheek. ‘Slut! You ever did 
something for the other person? Two parasites he sticks me with! 
Kids, these two? One kills his mother and the other would swallow 
her kin.’ 

On the day of departure Pa was the handsomest departer Odess’ 
had ever seen. Meesh worked hard to figure out Pa’s logic: if he 
left Pa, that was occasion for weeping: if Pa left him, that was 
different, and eyes should stay dry. 

‘Ah, Meesh,’ Pa said, his President’s voice dignified, controlled, 
in the throat, ‘with such good jobs and nice bosses why should a 
young boy leave Odess’? Didn't the Pa always told you not to 
leave Odess’?’ 

Pa’s arguments were always stunning. 

On the docks Stepmother didn’t hit Meesh or Greeneh once 
The five children she and Pa had had together were nicely dressed 
for their trip. 

When the boat disappeared through his stage curtains, Meesh 
began to laugh helplessly. 

‘Laugh, laugh, go “head, laugh, killer,’ Greeneh shouted, looking 


to God’s sky for support. ‘God should send worms to shred your , 


evil guts! God, God, look how it laughs! Kills his mother and 
drives his old man from his loving birthplace.’ 

So God would see how moved she was she swooned on the 
docks. Passing Roumanian soldiers irreligiously suggested a better 
use for her reclining. 


Payday Bogdanov hung over him with that scowl—imitation of 
Meesh’s imitation—but terribly serious. 

‘Water runs uphill? Who in all Russia ever heard a kid sends 
money to America? Only with that guardian angel your old man 
and that snake-tongue his wife—for them water runs uphill! What? 


Seven mouths in America a kid in Odess’ stuffs? Stop feeding the ; 


Pa and maybe he'll get off his arse and pull down Delilah’s 
temple.’ 
Bogdanov, who hadn't killed his mother, could not understand. 
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MEESH 


Stepmother waged epistolary pogrom—she educated Pa just 
enough so he could say a little on paper. 
Her own letters had a new theme: 


Dear sweet Mishkeleh: 

The Pa and the Ma have full hearts thinking how you live 
unselfishly for others. Your Pa, a clever man—may the Evil Eye 
not croak him—figured out by hisself last night you could make at 
eighteen hours Canadian labour much more happiness in the world 
than you make now in stinking Odess’. We stay awake nights, 
darling Mishka, thinking the Tsar—he should rot in umpteen hells 
—will loose another pogrom and kill off our beloved sonny. Then 
what would we do? 

[he Pa sits all day long in his synagogue worrying how hard 


} 


his young kid works. He prays every day you're staying away from 
sluts 

Which reminds me: Greeneh. Maybe you can find a blind con- 
umptive who ain't a chooser and marry her off. It’s terrible to 
think a young fifteen-year kid has to work day and night just to 
stuff that beanpole’s gut. 

Sweet boy! So soon you pay off our steamship tickets, cut what 
you send us in half! Use the takings to get yourself a steerage 
ticket (when the Pa and Ma were travelling they could see the 
steerages below. It wasn't bad for them). If no takers come for that 
stick of ugliness your sister, expose her to cholera or get her a 
ticket too. 

Darling Mishka, the Ma and Pa couldn't go on another year 
without you. The Pa, like maybe I wrote, is full-time in religion 
these days and so can’t add his few lines. 

We live in this Winnipeg and dream about our Mishka. 


Your loving Ma 


p.s. Natural, till you paid out our tickets is no reason not to keep 
money coming. 


Greeneh refused to ship out to the New World without a new fur 
muff and matching hat to pioneer in. That delayed the sailing 
several months, during which time Meesh tried to find her her part 
in Agamemnon, Clytemnestra. 
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Greeneh at eighteen knew how much easier it is to make it by 
being a nag, a drag, a whiner, bleater, pouter than by being a 
mensch. Her self-pity was a walk with an armful of carp through 
Black Sea shore mud; her sentimental keening for Pa a dunk in 
warm bath-water, fully clothed. 

But Meesh and religion did things for her: her appetite increased 
(she ate one mea! before Meesh came home, another with him), 
her hollow cheeks filled with rosy flesh, her bugged-out eyes 
settled back with peace of mind and body. Sunning herself near 
the Pushkin monument, she often caught sight of Meesh dragging 
carp at the water’s edge for Bogdanov and waved. On her way to 
or from the Flour-dealers’ Synagogue she often interrupted Meesh’s 
eighteen-hour day to tell of news about bills, liens, obligations, 
loans, tickets, Stepmother’s requests and orders. 

While Meesh laboured, she convalesced. The day they boarded 
their boat Meesh went steerage but Greeneh pleaded asthma, head- 
aches, and claustrophobia and went deck class (the extra fare 
added a month to Meesh’s Sisyphusian labours ). 

For years Meesh hadn’t known more than five hours on his pallet 
nights; his life had been constant flight to, for, and from Bogdanoy 
and Wolf. Meals had been gulps and quick swallows. Idleness on 
the boat did him in: he was assaulted by pains in his belly. 

Greeneh was summoned, the boat in sight of Montreal. 

‘Do what you got to,’ she told the purser, gathering her fur muff 


to her proud young bosom, making her exit. The muff contained all | 


their money and all their official papers. 

The boat docked. Writhing in his narrow bunk, Meesh fell, 
stumbled into the passageway, collapsed, sweating coldly, his belly 
convulsed with pain. As in a dream, when they carried him up 
metal steps through passengers waiting to disembark, he saw 
stylish Greeneh sported out with fur hat and muff. 

‘Poor kid,’ he heard her say, then turn, waving to the strangers 
on Montreal’s docks. ‘Pa, Papa, Pappenyoc,’ she hollered, pre- 
tending Pa’s was one of the hundred beards hung on restraining 
fences. 

Misha’s litter was first off the gangway. Greeneh was still 
performing ‘reunion’, with Meesh’s papers tucked safely in that 
fashionable muff. 

She left in a train, he stayed in a French hospital. 
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MEESH 


A French doctor made a pretty blonde nurse pull off Misha’s 
clothes—no matter how he protested. Fingers pried at his thin 
belly. A stethoscope pressed coldly against his chest and stomach. 
Meesh hollered in Russian, they answered in meaningless French. 
He spoke Yiddish, the doctor prodded him with a huge needle. 
Meesh decided mime was an international language, began to act 
out ‘Greeneh that selfish bitch ran off with my money and papers.’ 
Thinking he was delirious, the French surgeon ordered sides put 
up on Misha’s bed: Meesh hollered more loudly, thinking he was 
being crated for shipment back to Russia. 





Greeneh, who understandably had forgotten that several years and 
thirty pounds had elapsed since she last threw herself into Pa’s 
arms, was all set to launch herself through the air when Stepmother 
spotted Misha’s absence and blew up. Pa, for his part, saw nothing, 
his eyes closed, tears rolling, a rehearsed speech about Absalom 
ready to go. 

‘Slut, imbecile!’ Stepmother made him open his eyes quickly. 
‘What, what? You let Frenchies kidnap that honest hard-worker?’ 

Greeneh had come prepared for another kind of greeting. Step- 
mother grabbed away the new muff. 

‘Twist, gnarl, look, Pa, just look, that dedicated boy who works 
eighteen hours a day six days a week and sometimes on Sunday, 
him she threw in a corner without papers. What, bitch, no sign of 
a blush on those let-them-be-only-blistered cheeks?’ 

Stepmother’s disappointment was also understandable. She 
promised Blafescu, a Roumanian clothier, she’d have Meesh selling 
twenty minutes after the train arrived. 

Those lovely eyes of hers narrowed: like a slave-trader esti- 
mating prices, she ran her hand over Greeneh’s belly and bosom, 
pinched several times to test the swell of Greeneh’s buttocks. 
Blafescu was a bachelor: Stepmother liked to have more than one 
way to skin a cat. 

‘My, my, lived so lazy, hah, living off that hard-working Misha 
you put on fats. At least, slut, you had the good sense to put fats 
on the right places.’ 

She elbowed Pa sharply. 

‘Come, you sorrowful man. Stop snivelling. Wipe your nose. 
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We'll use her for a substitute temporary. She’ll make Blafescu feel 
like a Roumanian.’ 


His eyes burned with fever, his chestnut hair lay wet and flat over 
his forehead. He felt like a power box streaming with tubes and 
wires. The French-Canadian surgeon, notorious slop, was allowed 
to commit surgery only against immigrants; Meesh’s appendix 
operation was a success, but he was ravaged by the slop’s infection. 
For days and days they swabbed him and drained him, filled him 
and pilled him and swilled him. 

In his near delirium he saw three elongated blue-clad old women, 
teary-eyed and pince-nezed, sway over his bedside, gifts dangled 
before his fevered gaze—a sampler crookedly embroidered ‘O 
Canada!’ A tatted ‘God Save the King!’ A pure-silk Union Jack. 

A Jewish interpreter stood by on behalf of the three—repre- 
sentatives of the Women’s Auxiliary of the Royal Society to En- 
courage Homesteading West of Ontario: 

‘My ass is bare,’ Meesh whispered through his dry swollen lips, 
‘my sister ran off with my papers. I don’t have a red cent. Some 
crook pinched my clothes.’ 

The interpreter turned to the ladies: 

‘Our Russian friend thanks you ladies for the thoughtfulness 
shown him in his hour of travail.’ 

‘Do you really think those were his dying words?’ one of the 
gray-haired asked. 

‘To think he’d use his last breath to say “thank you”,’ said 
another. 

‘He would have made a stout Canadian,’ added the third. 





At the Canadian Pacific Railway Station in Winnipeg, Stepmother 
wore Greeneh’s fur muff and matching hat, and Greeneh wore 
Blafescu: Pa and Stepmother’s five sweet tiny parasites were 
dressed smartly to welcome Misha, their host. Pa finally had a 
chance to make his speech about Absalom. 

‘Sweet Meesh,’ Stepmother said, pushing Pa to one side with a 
handkerchief aimed at his sniffing nose. ‘My, my, so full of fire 
you look. I can see stinking in a hospital made you eager for a 
good day’s work. So here, responsible boy what you are, meet your 
boss Blafescu.’ 














MEESH 


Meesh could hardly make it off the train. His legs buckled. His 
belly ached. Till he looked up at Blafescu, wild laughter raced 
through him. Blafescu was a miming miracle—purple in the face, 
one eye pointed left, the other right, his lower jaw massive, lip 
out-thrust as if begging kisses. His hair was thin but bright red, 
his cheeks covered with the blackest of fuzz, his upper body huge, 
his legs slim and short. 

‘Ah, sweet Meesh, you must be starving?’ said Stepmother, 
leading Meesh up the ramp, outside, onto Main Street and 
Blafescu’s Clothing Store. ‘My my my, won’t we have a good feed 
for you late this night after you get a little Canadian experience 
with your brother-in-law-may be Blafescu.’ 

Meesh could only work sixteen hours a day for Blafescu—not 
the eighteen Stepmother had banked on. The reform was the work 
of a Bible- and Adam-Smith-quoting Scotsman who argued that 
anything Over a ninety-six hour week seriously impaired the morals, 
and efficiency, of the masses. 

‘Home, sweet home,’ Stepmother sang out and shoved Meesh 
through Blafescu’s opening door. ‘Get ready, Meesh, you'll be 
busy today. Your train was loaded with immigrants.’ 


Blafescu’s store—dark, damp, trap-laden from rotted planks, 
boards collapsed and crumbled, crazy-angled, low-ceilinged—was 
what the world would have been had Stepmother been in charge 
of the creation. Stock was always behind or under. The washroom 
was a mud-walled pit at the bottom of a broken-runged ladder that 
didn’t quite make it down to the dirt floor: the last two feet of drop 
was always followed by an uncomfortably ambiguous splash. 
Blafescu thought he had invented the cry “Time is Money’: he 
held a clock on Meesh at lunchtime, hollered down the pit every 
time Meesh had to go. A self-trained efficiency-expert, Blafescu 
had a thing about string. He measured it finger-width by finger- 
width. To a missed sale he reacted as to a stick-up. Meesh 
after one day could translate Blafescu’s sighs into money— 
periodically, prowling in shadowed corners, hands behind his 
back except when they reached to switch off the twenty-five-watt 
clear bulbs leaking dun light over the smoke-and-water-stained 
merchandise, Blafescu pricked up his ears, ran to the front door 
to grab at a passing customer; failing, he turned on Meesh or the 
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cash register, reading the day’s take and sighing. Under ten dollars 
was a miserable groan, from ten to twenty a lamenting keen, above 
fifty a panting sigh of victory. 

A day of him, a day in Pa’s small house on Derby Street, sleep- 
ing on an Odessa kind of pallet, made Meesh question the world’s , 
fuss about America. And made him ask himself sternly, “Why, 
idiot, didn’t you ship Greeneh to Canada and take off with the 
Odessa Comic Theatre?’ 

Pa. 


The day was gloomy, the store empty, Blafescu a hungry cat 
sniffing the thronging streets where mice were prevalent but unavail- 
able. His sighs, groans, mews, growls turned the shadowed store 
into a bestiary. 

‘Shtu, btyu, golyu smbutyu,’ Meesh heard, or thought he heard, 
Blafescu mutter. Blafescu reacted to the cash register as children ? 
play with a stereopticon—staring, ooing, aahing, his bulging bottom , 
wiggling in time to the tragic message of the day. | 

Tin cans strung to the front door to announce customer or 
frighten off burglar rattled through the gloomy store. Meesh, 
appendectomy forgotten, beat Blafescu to the front door—the 
customer, a tall, beautiful, richly-dressed girl with hair white as 
cottonpuff, eyes doll-blue, all woman, magnificent. 

Meesh swooned into a cavalier’s bow. 

Blafescu, tip toe behind a rack of smoke-stained raincoats, ’ 
sucked in his breath with the sound of above-fifty-bucks-in-the-till. 

Meesh did a ballet salute step, advanced on the girl. 

She wanted a fifty-cent tie. From behind the raincoats Blafescu’s 
groan translated the sudden fall in values. 

She had on perfume. Her throat was lovely and soft. So much 
was for a convalescent young boy too much woman. Meesh picked ' 
out a tie. Wrapped it. Gift paper, ribbon, fancy bows—a buck- 
worth of frou-frou to go with a half-buck buy. 

Blafescu shot through the raincoat blind. Swung a protesting 
fist. The girl turned, fled. To the misdemeanour of wasted wrap- 
pings was added the felony of a missed sale. 

The fist swung through the air once more and Meesh, old at the ' 
David versus Goliath mime gambit, sidestepped. 

Meesh had little English: he used it. 
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‘Go na hell!’ he hollered, heading for the front door. 

‘Hyell?’ Blafescu shouted. ‘You tell byoss go na hyell? Fired! 
Finished!’ 

Meesh had just enough English to fill out the alliterative pattern. 

Blafescu stumbled to the phone. 


Stepmother, just off the phone with Blafescu, began her attack 
with Meesh half a block from the house. 

‘Poison, venom, arsenic,’ the broom she raised above her head 
was in a position for swatting, ‘one ma you done in already, you 
think you’re gonna croak another?’ 

Meesh stopped at the front gate. 

To show she meant business, Stepmother whacked the broom 
down on bystanding Greench’s shoulders. Meesh hadn’t seen any- 
thing more slapstick since the Paris Company came to Odess’ with 
Molicre. 

‘Blafescu, that sweet Roumanian you made choke on his sweet- 
ness; this saint—hear me out—not one step closer, pig—this 
warm-heart phones his love for your mother-croaking black heart!’ 

Greeneh tried to steal away but was summoned back by a timely 
buffet. 

‘May cholera take your slob of a sister here if what I say ain’t 
true,’ Stepmother fisted her own heart in proof of honour. ‘Blafescu 
forgives even murderers born in the Black Year. Turn back, killer, 
and pick up forgiveness.’ 

‘No,’ said Meesh. 

Stepmother grabbed at Greeneh’s hair and pulled. 

‘No? He said “No”?’ Greeneh screamed yes. “To generosity the 
answer is “No”? Your Pa’ll faint in his synagogue seat!’ 

‘No,’ Meesh repeated. 

Stepmother turned away. 

‘Ten dollars a week more,’ Meesh called after her—it was 
merely another way of saying go-to-hell, ‘paid to me.’ 

Stepmother’s hand flew to her cheek. 

‘A sin’ll be on your Pa’s head—that’s what you want, bone-in- 
throat? Money to a kid at your age, who don’t know what a dollar 
Canadian means? You don’t know your religious Pa could sit in 
a Canadian Penitentiary the rest of his life for letting a minor pee 
his pay away in beer parlours?’ 
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‘Ten dollars, to me,’ Meesh repeated. 


Blafescu came running. 

Poor emotional Roumanian (after his squall with Meesh he had 
stomach cramps) lowered himself into his pit, but the tin cans 
rattled wildly on the front door. The ‘customer’ was a lady from 
Omsk looking for a Winnipeg cousin. Blafescu threw her out like 
a dog. 

He figured to replace Meesh he would need a salesman, a 
shipper, a floorsweeper, a delivery boy (one of which would have 
to have a sister with breasts and hips like Greeneh). 

Which is why Blafescu came running. 

‘Myeesha, sveet,’ he said, stopping shy of the fence where Step- 
mother’s broom said the time for peace was not yet, ‘let be ten’ 
(his ten-dollar sigh escaped involuntarily), ‘you deserve ten. All in 
fyamily, yes?’ 

He leered grossly at Greeneh. 

Stepmother let fall her broom. 

‘Where,’ she shouted, fisting the sky, ‘is that horse-of-a-man 
your Pa who makes like he got a contract saying only God will 
provide?’ 


In darkness, thinking how he had outsmarted Stepmother and 
Blafescu, how he, the worm, had turned, how he, now, recognized 
bread-winner, was in power, on a comfortable bed, eating good 
food, holding back enough money for a beer, a cigar, a cab-ride 
on nights he felt tired or plush, Meesh was rosy with victory. 
Summer was come. Heat was everywhere. 

But where was he? Winnipeg. Where was Winnipeg? Two 
thousand miles from nowhere. In the darkness he tried to imagine 
a life like Odessa’s outside his Winnipeg window. Imagination 
failed. A victory—ten dollars a month? Getting the better of 
Blafescu and Stepmother? Greeneh? Pa? 

Winnipeg’s darkness outside was part of a bleak night stretching 
for thousands of miles in every direction, flat, theatreless, dull. To 
trade Odess’ for this darkness was small victory; to travel thousands 
of miles, past Rome and Vienna and Berlin and Paris and London 
and New York, what was the sense of it? To kill time waiting? For 
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MEESH 


whom, for Abrasha and the Odessa Comic Theatre who had for- 
gotten he existed? Kill time? Time killed itself—laughing. 

He cried for the night sounds of Odess’, and here heard nothing 
—only the sameness of the house—Pa’s snore, still peaceful, still 
unaffected by reality, and Stepmother, more charged-up than ever, 
breathing fiercely in the small room where Meesh, in his triumph, 
had been elevated from pallet to bed as a sign he had arrived. 

He slept badly, but without dreaming. 


We apologize for 


the lateness of this issue. The publication of Number 22 
will be advanced to make up for this. 


and for 


the plant error that produced a number of defective 
copies in which the sequence of pages in Anne Wilkin- 
son’s ‘Four Corners of My World’ was incorrect. 1F YOU 
HAVE ONE OF THESE COPIES, PLEASE RETURN IT TO US 
AND WE SHALL SEND YOU A PERFECT ONE (AS LONG AS 
THE SUPPLY LASTS). 
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M. E. ATWOOD 


Three Poems 


WOMAN ON THE SUBWAY 


Her parcels merge into her cloth of hands 

that cuddle them like flesh; her plastic-hard 
face reflects her thoughts; her shopworn mouth 
wears Out the winter months from sale to sale, 
smiling only when some friendly drug- 

store thinks to give her two for one, or when 

in her extremest daydreams, the man comes 
who’s fool enough to take old lamps for new; 
and when she has bought out this day’s delight, 
she’ll turn to her billboard of a home; her mate 
(got at half-price, in spring), will open up 

his thin buy-now pay-later little arms, 

receive her to their bargain-basement bed 

and kiss to rest the nickels of her eyes. 


THREE POEMS 


THE BOTTLED WOMAN 


The green of her island is a special shade 

Reserved for fish, and bottles on the shelf; 

Her sky and sea are smooth as scales, as cold; 

They curve around her in a wave of grass 

And static water, brittle as the glass 

Of eyes she looks through, or of hands that hold 

Her many-angled mirror, where her self 

Glances in shattered light along her glade. 
Her frozen prism is a burning lens 
Where all green things are focused to a flare 
And then project, distorted as they fall 
To broken facets on the fragile wall 
That shell-like shackles, but like shell defends 
The prisoned genie with the light-green hair. 


THE LOVER 


The head I hold uneasy on my knees 

Too conscious of the bone that weights it down 
And of its covering earth of too-thin flesh 

Is like a hundred heads cradled before 

Awhile, and drawn and spiked above my door. 


The skin that I have spun off, skein by skein, 
Too curious to see if bone held brain, 

Has left a skeleton of spined desire: 

The unmourned form of one who once, at best, 
Was never any worth to me but warmth. 
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Ted Pope 


1924-1960 


Ted Pope was killed almost instantly on August the 13th, 1960, 
when his TR3 spun out of control in the chicane at Harewood 
Acres. In the afternoon sunlight the bright red car rolled three 
times, flinging the white-overalled figure to the limit of his safety 
belt, the arms upstretched in what seemed a gesture of dismay. 

Born in Clark City, Quebec, in 1924, Ted Pope was educated 
at The Grove, Lakefield, and after three years’ service in the Navy 
finished his B.A. at McGill in 1948. After three years in the Mont- 
real advertising agency of Young and Rubicam, he joined a 
partnership to investigate the application of geodesic construction 
to various kinds of buildings, reinforcing what architectural train- 
ing he had had with his characteristic inventive zest. When the 
research project was finished, he joined the cBc in August 1952 
as a radio talks producer, and in the spring of 1956 became a tele- 
vision producer. When he transferred in the spring of 1960 to 
drama and feature production, he had been producing Tabloid 
five days a week for three years with few intervals—a total of 
more than 700 single broadcasts—and had won radio and tele- 
vision awards in international competition. 

His work as a television producer cannot have left him much 
energy or time for sustained writing; but he always seemed to have 
some writing in progress. As early as 1948 he had written a play 
for undergraduate production. When he died he left a few prose 
sketches, two or three television scripts, at least two film scripts 
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GEORGE WHALLEY 


(one of them of ambitious length and scope), and a number of 
poems. His reasons for writing verse were personal, often private. 
Through successive drafts he would bring his verses to the con- 
dition of stability, allowing them to find a life he did not always 
himself understand. Sometimes he would show a poem to a person 
who he knew would immediately recognize or understand the 
context. He didn’t show me any of his poems. He didn’t show all 
his poems to anybody. 

After his death the shock of unexpected disaster brought to- 
gether people who were strangers to each other except for their 
friendship or acquaintance with Ted: perhaps that was the first 
time it was at all possible to piece together the various dark moons 
of his person. If he had nothing to say, he said nothing; and so 
sometimes gave the air of taut apathy, of some self-enclosure, or 
of a certain revulsion from life. This was misleading, though never 
deliberately so. Reticent, he showed to few people more than a 
small part of his nature and lacked altogether (as he despised) 
those graces of aggressive understatement upon which artistic 
reputations are sometimes founded. He was radically gay, some- 
times ribald, sometimes alarmingly candid, keeping intact as a 
glance an innocent capacity for astonishment. His mind inquired 
widely and would not happily stop short of the desired and symbolic 
detail. For him, the grotesque or the pitiful had a compelling 
attraction almost obsessive. 

Judging from some of the ramshackle uncertainties of his 
personal life, he may not have known himself very well. But he 
had (as most of his writing shows) an uncanny sympathetic 
insight into the feelings and motives of others: this was the strength 
and subtlety of his producing. For his prolonged and self-effacing 
scrutiny of a script or of an idea was the artistic counterpart of 
his fascination with the difficult or the impossible. In the most 
exacting tests of his skill and strength he discovered the pure 
elation that haunts—above all—mountaineers and rock-climbers; 
and if a task seemed to demand that degree of exhilaration, he 
would absent-mindedly invent the obstacles needed to induce it. 
There were times when, because he failed to insist upon the 
military virtue of tidiness-at-all-costs, his television studio lacked 
order, but there were also times (not always the tidiest either) 
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TED POPE 


when work would catch fire under his production and everybody 
in the studio shared a rare moment of imaginative clarity and 
exaltation. 

His talent as producer, though largely improvised, was lyrical: 
it was like the way he skied and climbed mountains. First-class in 
downhill, slalom, and jumping, he was also a reliable and fearless 
rock-climber equally capable of leading ropes up very tricky 
pitches or of acting as an anchor man at the other end of the rope. 
He had superlative co-ordination, fine timing, a nice sense of the 
possible limits of physical endurance, and a desire to press himself 
up to or even a little beyond the known limits of endurance. In 
his skiing and climbing, and when he took to driving racing cars, 
fine technique was for him an aesthetic grace; he was determined 
to excel, but his determination made him quiet rather than 
aggressive in the same way that his irony made him compassionate. 
Perfection when achieved was not for him something gained or 
possessed, but an experience, luminous and lyrical, which—to his 
desolation—he could seldom share. His climbing companions on 
the Icefields Trip of 1954 did not know that he was writing poems. 

This small group of poems may stand as a memorial of a man 
too gifted to die so young and too vivid to forget. 
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TED POPE 


Six Poems 


THE CLIMBER 


Cold in the cloud-grey sky 
Morning clinks, and fire 

In the lichen lee, 

Chocolate, rope, and cheese; 
Ice my Lorelei, 

Rock the territory, 

Sun of milk and 

Air of little knives. 


Oh he said and his axe fell 

A little wind brought down a dust of snow 
And he turned out; then 

Mama my hand has frozen 

Salt of anger. 


At the horizon, 

A wink of noon light from 
The crescent of ice 

On the high cirque 

Of an unnamed peak, oh 
A hundred miles away; 
Eyelid of God. 








TED POPE 


SCOTT GLACIER-—THE FIRST DAY 


It was cold suddenly after a warm morning coming up the moraine 
And the wind brought a sharp dust of snow down from the ice. 

I remember it was hard climbing with the snow and the cold 

And our heavy skis awkward on our packs in that wind. 

And I remember she was laughing under her parka 

Where we lunched; her back 

Hunched to the weather. 


We were stopped finally: one rope at a high couloir 
The other where the leader fell suddenly, 

One crampon caught grotesquely; belayed. 

It was a bitter time; cold and late on the Scott Glacier. 
We started down exhausted and discouraged, 

But she was smiling when our rope moved. 


Do you wonder when I remember her 
Blue with the cold and smiling? And, another for you, 
She was humming some tune about lily-of-the-valley. 


BESTIERE [ UNTITLED] 

Heart’s a lion thing Then there was one I met 
And eye Turned all my mind 

See tomorrow’s love And all in a moment 

Is passing by. Captured. A sudden meeting 


Of eyes: a startling, confining 


Heart’s a traitor sloth ; : 
: Time it was. Then time 


And eye ; 

_ sa Ran out. Now there is 
Yawn at last night’s love stad 5 
penne © A lifetime of remembering 

7” And two lifetimes 
Heart’s a jackal thing To forget. 
Withdrawn 


Eye’s for the love I had 
Now she is gone. 
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SIX POEMS 


BRAVE OLD WORLD 


The aged 

Lady of Lancaster 
Scratched at the bannister, 
Shrieked for a footman 

In a thin gin whistle. 


Damn my cracked claws 

Biting at the bannister, 

Swore the lady of Lancaster. 
Damn me where I sleep tonight 

In room thirty-eight, 

Prayed the aged lady of Lancaster; 


And the heel of a slipper 
Staggered in the carpeting 
Of the third floor landing. 
Light from the window falls 
Just where it’s patched. 


SUMMER MORNING AND WAITING 


A woman walks 

in the sun in a small place 

at the first warm time of the morning 
the quiet time 
of summer mornings in mountain towns 
that cheers cold visitors waiting by cars 
and cats in butchers’ windows 

Flaxen skirt hides golden thighs 

golden arm hides shaded eyes 

small red slippers 

hesitate 

cross to meet me 

captivate. 
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Janet’s Mother 


I first saw her from the sea. There was water in my eyes, sun on 
my head and, in the clear blue Mediterranean, I was watching with 
anxiety the gentle drift downwards of a piece of paper. She was on 
the strip of grey beach we had presumptuously come to think of 
as our own, the small strip between two caves. She was big, white- 
limbed and wore a long woollen bathing suit. She was entering our 
lives, as many people did, by flicking water at the stomach of our 
youngest child, a process which he seemed to find, clenching up 
his face with the affected agony of those who enter cold baths, 
genuinely unpleasant. To save him further trouble I swam ashore 
and stood above them, the clenched-faced, fastidious baby now 
wiping his eyes on the backs of his hands, and this great, anxious, 
beached woman whose bun of greying hair was coming loose at 
the back of her head, whose body seemed to flow aimlessly inside 
the sagging bathing suit and whose legs were mottled with age 
and dazzlingly unused to the sun. 

‘Bello,’ she said, in a voice which was unexpectedly girlish, 
which used the foreign language as though it was an innocent joke, 
‘bambino.’ 

“Yes, he’s very brown.’ 

“You’re an American?’ 

‘No, I’m Canadian. I imagine you're English.’ 

‘Why, yes.’ She frowned at my unnecessary question. ‘Certainly.’ 
She went on, determined to talk. ‘Do you like it here?’ Behind 
her I noticed another visitor on our beach, a pale girl with long, 
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JANET’S MOTHER 


colourless hair, stretched out on a towel. I stood dripping, my 
feet crusted with black sand, the child, who had crawled forward 
rapidly, pulling at my leg as if determined to topple me over. 
The mountains, their heads in the clouds, stood around us; the 
big white boat came calmly around the point from Naples. It 
would have taken too long to tell her if I liked it. 

‘I don’t feel’, she screwed up her face critically, ‘it’s really nice. 
Not really smart, I mean not like Capri since Gracie Fields had 
it done up so nicely.’ 

And then the beach-boy came through the cave into our particu- 
larly grey, not altogether clean, apron of beach. He was about 
forty and we knew him well: Angelo, a narrow-faced, soft-spoken 
man with a nickel tooth and a high, fantastic beach hat made of 
white and black and scarlet straw which gave him, in spite of his 
dusty body and drab shorts, the momentary appearance of a gay 
and strutting bird. He carried an umbrella and one deck chair 
reverently as though they were holy emblems in a procession. He 
put down the deck chair and planted the umbrella, driving the 
pointed stake into the sand. When the stake was planted, when 
the coloured toadstool had spawned on the beach, he took up the 
deck chair and opened it carefully, slowly erected it and placed 
it in the shade. 

‘Signora,’ his voice cooed, soft and unaffected, past the metallic 
tooth, coolness, peace, the quietness of gardens, the bubbling 
fountains. The woman didn’t look at him; she stared straight out 
to sea and shouted: ‘Want a chair, Janet?’ 

‘Mmm .. .” It was the negative groan of the girl on the towel. 
Angelo didn’t look towards her. He withdrew slowly through the 
cave, backing away from the big pale woman at the edge of the 
sea as though from the presence of royalty. 

[ left her as well. It was time to carry the baby up the eight 
hundred steps to our house for lunch. I thought of my feet on the 
hot stones, of the child resting on my shoulders as I carried him, 
of the glass of wine I would have when I got home. I forgot the 
woman on the beach. We saw her the next day. She was having 
dinner in the town’s most expensive restaurant, wearing a strapless 
evening dress and rubbing her great pale arms with the lemon from 
her fish. Janet was sitting beside her, young, sullen, uninterested in 
the arrival of my wife and me. 








GABRIEL GERSH 


‘Hullo, there! Do you know my girl, Janet? These are the 
Canadian people we met on the beach, Janet.’ And she added, 
untruthfully: ‘Rather fun.’ 

‘Mosquito bites,’ the woman went on, rubbing her arms until 
they glistened and the pips of the lemon were left among the small 
lumps raised by the insects. “The place provides its own remedy. 
Like quinine in the tropics. My husband used to say that every 
spot, however outlandish, grows the cure to its own diseases. He 
was a doctor, you see. Look, can we invite you for a drink?’ 

She looked up insistently and we sat down. 

‘Rather fun,’ she murmured. It sounded less convincing than 
ever. 

When we were settled she began, well in control of the party: 
‘This is Janet Castle.’ She waved a piece of lemon at the pale girl. 
‘And I,’ she went on—who could tell if it was with pride, resigna- 
tion or despair?—‘I am Janet’s mother.’ 

We introduced ourselves and, when she asked us, ordered 
Campari with that sad instinct for ordering the cheaper drinks we 
both find it difficult to break even when the drinks are suddenly, 
undeservedly free. 

‘You know, this place’, she looked around it, ‘isn’t really nice, 
not really smart, is it? And we’re staying in this hotel—such a 
small, hot little room and I swear, although Janet won't believe 
me, on the ceiling last night, just sleeping there—’ 

‘Nonsense, mother.’ It was the first thing Janet had said. She 
smiled when she spoke and her pale face became, for a moment, 
curiously attractive. 

‘Janet will have it that it was a shadow, but I am quite definite 
in my own mind that it was a lizard. Horrible, like a little dragon 
crouching there.’ 

The big mosquito-bitten shoulders contracted, her dusty, grey- 
brown head was lowered, and she seemed to crouch for a moment, 
imitating the horror of the lizard. Then she straightened, shaking 
her head as if to drive away the terrible memory. ‘Not really a nice 
place at all. You’re here long?’ 

‘Quite a time. I hope to write something.’ 

‘Poor you. Of course when Fred, my husband, was alive we 
always went to Nice. It was all so well done and smart there, and 
the restaurant we went to, it was really nice, and yet’, a distant, far- 
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off longing came into her eyes, ‘comfortable at the same time, if 
you see what I mean. Oh, we’re well known in Nice.’ 
~ ‘I’m sorry’, I said, ‘that you’re not enjoying your holiday.’ 

‘Well, it’s not really a holiday at all. Is it, Janet?’ 

She turned her head and gave a long look at her daughter. It 
was a look I couldn't understand—chiding, secretive, hopeless, 
and yet, finally, forgiving. Janet sighed and looked at her plate 
as if dreading to re-open a discussion in which everything possible 
had already been said. 

Whatever the discussion was, Janet was spared it while we were 
there. Her mother was distracted by hearing a low, insistent whistle 
from behind the outer side of the bars in which the diners in this 
restaurant, as if in the Zoo, were nightly caged. She cocked an ear, 
listened to the whistle with its unmistakable note of sexual despair, 
and looked critically around the restaurant. 

‘Do you think’, she asked me, ‘that that noise could be directed 
at anyone in our party?’ 

Janet was smiling, the small, wry smile that gave her a look of 
calm, of intelligence, almost of beauty. 

‘He’s probably calling someone on the beach.’ 

‘I hope so.’ Janet’s mother nodded, thinking it over. Then she 
changed the subject, determined to put the whistle out of her mind. 
‘Did you say you write?’ 

“Yes. 

‘Really? Rather fun.’ 

Then she asked the gestion to which I believe the only possible 
answer is to creep quietly away and drown yourself. ‘And do you 
write under your own name?’ 


It was Sunday when I next met Janet’s mother. The bells had been 
ringing since early in the morning and it was now ten o’clock. I 
was feeling moderately depressed, standing in the blinding hot 
square in front of the church, wearing pants instead of shorts for 
the first time that week, holding the hand of my six-year-old child 
who had developed what I felt to be a morbid enthusiasm for 
religion. She was wearing a dress, clutching in the other hand 
ten lire for the collection which I knew she could ill afford; if both 
her hands were the same temperature, the nickel coin must have 
already melted. The sun glittered on the sea, beat the smooth 
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stones of the square to a white-hot simmering mass which no naked 
foot could touch, and glazed the green onion dome of the church 
till it shone like glass. The square was filled with loitering girls in 
black lace veils, men in white shirts and black-and-grey striped 
pants, toysellers with their cheap rings and elaborately dressed 
dolls and melons piled like cannon balls. Janet’s mother was sitting 
on the wall at the edge of the square with her back to the sea and 
we were driven towards her, the church being shut, and to the only 
patch of shade. 

‘Taking the small daughter to church?’ she asked. 

I nodded, remembering that what my child particularly en- 
joyed was not the drama of the Mass but the endless sermon 
preached by a priest with a long white beard, usually about 
missionary work in Africa delivered in a rapid Italian of which she 
knew no word. 

‘What fun.’ It was her most positive statement of pleasure and 
seemed, as usual, unjustified. ‘You’re not Catholic, are you?’ She 
peered up at me nervously. She had a hat on that morning, a moss- 
coloured flowerpot of Italian straw, and the mosquitoes had been 
at work on her big, worried face so that it was pitted and 
mountainous as a landscape on the moon. 

‘No, we aren’t.’ 

‘Anglican is so much nicer, isn’t it? Fred was a doctor, of course, 
so that made him nothing in particular. I mean nothing in par- 
ticular as regards church. But he was just a Good Man. I always 
think that’s far more important. Don’t you think so too?’ 

‘I suppose it is.’ 

‘But I always think a church is a church the whole world 
over. A place for guidance, I always feel. Fred thought so too.’ 

Since we were both comparative strangers, we were embarrassed 
that at this, our third meeting, we should sit on a wall and discuss 
God. My own discomfort set my hot brain uselessly in search of 
alternative topics, but a terrible hush of seriousness had fallen on 
us so that I couldn’t blurt out: “Bites better?’ or ‘Room any cooler 
last night?’ And her embarrassment made her plunge in more 
deeply, become more communicative than before. The absurd 
flowerpot seemed to have slipped over sideways and under it the 
hair grew out with the frenzy of forced rhubarb. A hectic flush 
covered her broad neck; but she was smiling the same wry, thought- 
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ful smile which so greatly improved her daughter, and her eyes 
were large, brown, and candid as a child’s. 

‘Fred would go for guidance anywhere—churches, mosques, 
temples, it didn’t seem to matter to him.’ 

I nodded in wonder at this adaptable man. 

‘When he died, he left Janet and me very much without guidance. 
We sold what we had near York and came to London, the Queens- 
come Hotel. Have you ever been in London and do you know the 
hotel?’ 

‘I've been in London many times, but I’m afraid I don’t know 
the hotel.’ 

It was too hot to think, too hot to follow what she was saying. 
The church bell began with slow, insistent strokes; the sound fell 
like a hammer, breaking up the square. The old women, already 
intoning through their noses, shuffled quickly into the dark door- 
way. The children and girls loitered, chattering and giggling. 

‘Quite a nice place, our hotel in London, but not really like 
home life. You have a lot of that with your family?’ 

‘Plenty.’ 

‘Janet and I have been very much alone there.’ I could imagine 
it, their meals together, the table which was always theirs on 
which they kept their own box of cornflakes, their own jar of jam, 
the bottle of wine from which they sometimes had a glass in the 
evenings. There would be nothing much for them to talk about, a 
rare letter from a cousin, Janet’s day at the office. Most of the 
time, I thought, would be spent in silence, a silence which would 
grow to peaks of irritation when the opening of a letter, the crunch- 
ing of cornflakes seemed to contain a way of life which was no 
longer bearable. 

‘It’s all rather awkward.’ 

She smiled again, almost giggled. She might have been about 
to say something impolite or tell a moderately obscene joke. And 
then, almost at once, the smile died and I knew that the confidence 
was coming. I could feel its arrival, and I knew that once she had 
said it she would avoid me, for it would be impossible for her to 
speak to me again. Yet now she had to speak, because I was there, 
because I met her a few days ago, because I had nothing to tell her. 

‘Rather dreadful, actually.’ 

“Yes?” 
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There was no need to help her; it was like throwing a pebble to 
encourage an avalanche. 

“You see, last year Janet came here on her holiday without me. 
On a tour, as it happened, but quite a smart one. I mean not one 
of these terrible herded businesses. People more or less went their 
own way. In any case, it was then that Janet met this fellow.’ 

‘On the tour?’ 

‘Well, he’s a local chap. I mean, I’m sure he’s very nice and 
perfectly honest and next year he may be able to buy his own boat. 
But he’s twice Janet’s age and he hardly knows any English, and 
what sort of interests, that’s what I ask her, what sort of interests 
can they have in common? Fred always said you have to think of 
the time when this love business wears off. Don’t you think that’s 
true in marriage?’ 

She was leaning forward now, talking eagerly, her hands under 
her spreading thighs, her legs swinging freely. Her words came in 
quick gasps, so confidential as to be almost inaudible; behind them 
was the constant, solemn interruption of the bell. 

‘Actually I have control of Janet’s little bit of money. Fred left it 
that way. So I’ve more or less got the say in her staying here or 
not. I feel there ought to be a clean break or they should be 
married properly. It’s all rather awful, isn’t it? I mean, if it was 
your daughter .. .” 

My daughter, in the mystery of six years, had been listening 
intently. Neither of us, I felt, was there for guidance. 

‘I don’t know. What does he do, this Italian?’ 

‘Well, it’s only temporary, he says, but apparently he’s got a 
business on the beach. He hires out umbrellas.’ 

I remembered the obsequious, brown, thin-faced figure with the 
nickel tooth and the exotic hat, the reverent planting of the 
umbrella and the careful erecting of the deck chair. We knew 
Angelo. We had been fishing with him and he had drunk our wine 
and eaten our food and afterwards he tried to cheat us over the 
price of a boat and take money for the fish he never caught. It’s 
better in Greece, a friend had told us, the Greeks are ugly and 
honest. The Italians are beautiful traditori, good-looking traitors. 
It is not altogether true, but it might have been true of Angelo if 
he had deserved such a large and magnificent word. 
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‘So’, Janet’s mother ended, ‘it’s a decision, in a sort of way. 
That’s why I thought I might get some help here. It’s rather 
dreadful.’ 

‘It’s not Angelo?’ 

But she was standing up, her lips pursed, her handbag clutched 
to her side. The bell had stopped, the square was silent except for 
the clatter of sandals, the dry scrape of chairs inside the church. 
The moment for confidence was over, she was already moving 
clumsily away from me as if I, like her problem, were something 
of which she was ashamed. From then on, I thought, she would 
climb fifty burning steps to avoid meeting me in the street. 

Afterwards it seemed that I was right. Indeed I only saw her 
twice more during our stay. The first time was when I was walking 
down to the piazza about two weeks later to change a cheque. | 
passed the row of carrozzas and was greeted, from the stationary 
padded seats, by those drivers with whom the children had made 
friends, frowned at by those with whom we had had quarrels. The 
first carrozza was moving off, the tired, feathered horse turning in 
the street, the driver twittering like a bird and whipping the road. I 
saw protruding from under the hood the necks of Frascati bottles, 
parcels of bread and salami. It was an Italian family, I thought, 
out for a picnic. And then I recognized Angelo, his hair stuck 
down, smoking a cigar, dressed as for Sunday in a white shirt and 
striped pants. There was an elderly woman, possibly his mother, 
and two children who might have been cousins, and Janet and 
her mother. Janet’s mouth was drawn down at the corners; she 
looked pale and unwell and her straw hat sat on her like an 
inappropriate joke. But her mother was cheerful. She waved at me 
and looked me straight in the eye just as if there were no disgrace 
in talking to me, as if no unmentionable secret had ever passed 
between us. 

‘We're off to Sorrento!’ she called out. ‘Fun if you could join us. 
Plenty of vino but not much room.’ 

The horse turned and I stepped out of the way of its weary, 
determined hooves. The twittering and whip-cracking increased 
and the carrozza lumbered off at a jerky, mechanical trot. Janet’s 
mother twisted in her seat, her big, hopeful face shone at me over 
the necks of the Frascati bottles. 
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‘Arrivederci!’ 

My lips moved but no sound came out. I stood in the piazza 
waving at her idiotically, like a child. 

The last time I saw her was at the end of our stay. Everything— 
our holiday, my book, our money—was almost finished. Luckily 
we had been asked out to lunch. It was a beautiful house, with a 
diningroom filled with flowers opening on to a wide terrace which 
seemed to hang in space over the sea. We sat out on the terrace 
and drank brandy and the late August sun glittered on the sea; 
there was a mist over the islands and the whole town, as always at 
three in the afternoon, was wrapped in sleep. Looking at it, it 
seemed that it was already beginning to disappear, to have the 
vanishing reality of a dream you at last recognize as a dream; 
and I was thinking of Toronto, of wearing a suit and going on the 
subway and working out how to pay next month’s bank loan, of 
wet streets, blocks of leafless trees, and the incessant barking of 
my neighbour’s two dogs. We had been talking a frenzied mixture 
of German and Italian and American through lunch and I was 
tired of talking and stood looking down at the dingy fisherman’s 
cottage at the side of the house. Our host came over to me and 
said in English with a Belgian accent, waving a French cigarette: 

‘You should see down there. An amazing English woman, 
married one of the beach boys.’ 

‘They got married?’ The guidance, then, had been at all costs in 
favour of respectability. 

‘Just lately. You know her?’ 

‘I think I know her mother.’ 

‘I didn’t know about her mother.’ 

He leant over the railing and tapped the ash off the cigarette. 
The garden below was dusty and neglected with empty wine bottles 
thrown in a heap under the unattended vines. A hideous dog with 
a great bloated head woke up and leapt to the end of its rope, 
barking an end to all neighbouring siestas. 

‘She had a daughter, I believe. They say she saw her home 
before she got married. She’s such a strange-looking woman. Shall 
we see her?’ 

And before I could stop him, he shouted: 

‘Hey, there! Casa Angelo!’ 
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Janet’s mother came out. Her hand was over her face and she 
was squinting up to the sun. I don’t think she recognized me, but 
she called up to the man beside me to keep quiet and come down 
for a drink later. She was wearing a dressing-gown which she held 
together with the hand that wasn’t shading her eyes; her hair was 
loose over her shoulders and her feet were bare. She looked 
enormous, bigger than ever before, but the mosquitoes had stopped 
biting her, the sun had dulled the whiteness of her flesh to a faint, 
dusty brown. Her great naked feet trod the dying garden with 
confidence. She was smiling. She was still a huge, unwieldy woman 
but her awkwardness had left her. She suddenly knew where to 
put her feet. She had stilled the white, bitten discomfort of her 
body and her voice, spoken up to the sun, was deep and resonant. 
Only then, so late in her life, had the confused schoolgirl gasp 
disappeared and she hailed us in an amused, almost regal contralto. 
Then she turned and walked back into the house. 

The dog, as if awed by her presence, had slunk into silence, 
bedding itself down among the rotting vegetation. Everyone had 
gone inside and I was alone on the terrace. I turned my back on 
that crumbling coastline, the cliffs and bays and islands where the 
Greeks had grown exhausted and Tiberius corrupt and Janet’s 
mother had wilfully misinterpreted, I felt sure, whatever divine 
message she might have received. 
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Three Poems 


THE ENCHANTED LAKE 


Wizard of the word made flesh, 
Alchemist of purest form, 
Whose visionary pen protests 
The best of mirrors and adorns 
The least! O perfect image 
That all men rage to possess, 
The glowing promise on a page 
Of deathless beauty, the quest 
Of sense eternally obsessed! 


See how the eye’s bewitched 
Within its dark forest, 
Following will-o’-the-wisp 
Trails to the heart’s nest, 

Till every dragon’s slain 

And the princess wakes! Here 
Is the wine, the music, safe 
From the poisons in the air 
Time gives as gift to lovers. 


Here is mathematics, 

The rhyme and rhythm of ideal 
Calculation mixed 

With desire, and made real 
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By reason of its romance, 

A word-embracing love 

Within no mortal hand 

To change, the logos cult 

From which all dreams are sprung. 


O proved intelligence, 

Whose triumph is in art, 

That life-distilling essence 
Abstracted from dust and star! 
How vividly your silence 

Burns, sings, breathes, 

What mysteries intense 

Within this lake you keep 

Hidden from the world’s stampede! 


Sorcerer and poet, 

Who substitutes for clay 

A substance infinite 

And gives the meaning name, 
Whose self-reflecting fire 
Makes dreamers of us all, 

I see, within your gyre, 

The flaming bird that calls 
As darkness brightly falls! 


THE CHANGING WIND 


Now there are great numbers of people 
Coming and going with the wind, 

And the wind seems changed; 

Its voice is never still 

And its eyes are strange. 


Once, we remember, it was possible 
For the wind to move on two feet 
And formulate a philosophy 

Of life and death by reason 

Of environment. 
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Then the wind that blew around us 

Was a familiar one; 

We knew which side of the house was open 
And what grew from our hand 

Each season of the year. 


When it was far, we could gaze 
Beyond mountains, across seas, 
Over days and miles of distances 
To twisted deserts and vast plains, 
Bridging there with here. 


Wind voyageurs, we knew 
What a man puts into his mouth 
He eats, where he lays his head 
Is shelter, that the clothing 

He wears, covers him. 


Then we had no illusions 

About customs or differences, 

Since the wind was the same wind, 
Whether it came from the north, the south, 
The east or the west. 


Time was a place, we remember, 
Where the wind was able 

To look a man in the face 

And remain long enough to hear 
What he had to say. 


Now there are great numbers of people 
Coming and going with the wind, 

And the wind seems changed; 

Its voice is never still 
And its eyes are strange. 


THREE POEMS 


HIDE AND SEEK 

Here in this canyon 
Inhabited by deer, 
Racoon and birds, 

Where time sets its season 


By the whir of insects’ wings... 


I hear the sob of a child 
Alone in the backroom 
Of a treeless valley, 

I hear the sigh of a woman 
Staring out the window 
Of a rented cove. 


Beneath this roof of sky 
Gabled to slope of hills 
With timbered walls, 

The sounds of memory, 
Ear-thin, rise and fall... 
I hear the tick of a clock 
Under twelve pairs of ribs 
Beating uneven, false, 

I hear the turning of wheels 
Inside the skull’s machine 
Driven by endless need. 


Here, as the evening breaks, 
I can see the lights 

Of hallways in my mind 

On tenement faces 

And pavement eyes... 
The odours of living replace 
The lives like a shop 

Where everything’s spilled, 
The taste of metal dissolves 
On the tongue to still 

An ulcerous guilt. 
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Outside my door the paths 
Are miles of streets 

That can not sleep, 

And the wind, voices back 
Of them, predicting... 
Loudspeakers blare upstairs 
And down, drowning 
Arguments and whispers, 
Hurricanes crash the headlines 
With bullets, blowouts, sex 
In an orgy of wrecks. 


Here in this canyon 
Dimmed to stars, 

Remote, apart, 

I count and wait again, 
Listening, on guard... 
And wonder, have they forgotten 
Or are they only lost 

In the towering maze? 

O when will they arrive 
And find with a joyful cry 
This wonder and surprise? 
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Four Poems 


THE LEVITATIONS OF 
SAINT JOSEPH OF CUPERTINO 


This Saint Joseph, 

A distracted and stammering man, 
Might have lived as wasted candle, 
Had God not collaborated 

With a bird. 


Inspired by such double flight, 
This Saint Joseph 
Learned how to be with them. 


For him flight was easy, 

Because he began when young 

To sink into the quicksand 

Of the contemplative life. 

(The fact that his contemplations 
Were often disordered 

Is irrelevant here. ) 

His promptness in responding 

To the invitation of God and birds 
Was interpreted by many as a malady. 
Had the malady been curable 

This Saint Joseph 

Might have lived as wasted candle. 
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A TREE CALLED THAIS 


A windy hill has pagan pines, 

And these are not for ornament: — 
The moon claims each as famulus 
And makes for each a silver tent. 


The moon does not pitch silver tents 
For pines that love a valley ease; 

The moon prefers the mountain pines— 
The ligaments of centuries. 


A mountain tree transplanted in 
A valley finds a doubtful peace, 
Akin to peace once forced upon 
The blessed courtesan Thais. 


A YOUNG SWALLOW LAMENTS 
HIS INABILITY TO IMPROVISE 


The others have denounced me now, 
Because of darkness in my throat; 

I have no music of my own— 

I learn to sing old songs by rote. 


I am a plagiary bird— 

A. echo and a travesty 

Of other swallows. I annul 

The sounds they drop on rock or tree. 


I am a source of wilderness, 
Because I cannot improvise; 
The tragic hardness in my voice 
Is plummet torturing the skies. 
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TALIESSIN 


He silenced the embittered seas, 

And made fish manful with his words; 
Of all men, Taliessin alone 

Dealt inspiration to Welsh birds. 


He sang renascence of lost hours, 
He carved a cabinet for dreams; 
And he alone, of all men, knew 
The metaphysics of the streams. 


Before he died, he taught his birds 
More music, and he bade them spread 
His legend in the parts of Wales 

That he had not yet visited. 


POETRY 62 ces 


Edited by Eli Mandel, this is a new kind of poetry an- 
thology—a collection of contemporary Canadian poems, 
selected by Eli Mandel and Jean-Guy Pilon to reflect 
the tastes of the editors. Included are James Reaney, 
Anne Hébert, Margaret Avison & twenty others, with a 


sampling of their new poems. $4.00. The Ryerson Press 
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Two Poems 


AN EMOTIONAL SEQUENCE FOR APRII 


Who knows what graceful avenues I tend 

to walk down while the fruit trees are in bloom? 
Who knows the purity of that first glimpse 

into an inner flower in my own frame? 

The shaken trees will drop pink petals down 

to where I walk and some will spell my name. 


The redness of camellias stares at me. 

A hundred ovals circle each small eye. 

This flower drops in one whole piece and lies 
down on the ground unwilted for a week. 
The redness stares at me, I cannot look 

at wholeness lying dead unless I break. 


A hawthorn tree was bare. It opened leaves. 

The leaves grew wide. A wren flew down to them. 
A branch was where a wren would want to come. 
The bird flew off. The tree will open buds 

full of red bloom. I know the special tree. 

It grows outside my window, grows in me. 
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Slanted beds of white narcissus border 

lawns of a park, slightly move in the wind. 
Where they stand they will wilt and not fall apart. 
In need of any guidance I can find, 

I watch their movement. How long can I stand 

in their perfume? It is devotion’s scent. 


After the sidewalk holds what were magnolias 
walked on over and over, after the bruises 

darken to chips of brownness I will walk back 

and look at the branches where they first were hung. 
This is where the purest sparrow sang 

and where I learned the patience that I lack. 


Before the last snow melted violets 

began to come. They crowd. What can be said 
of all the fragrant gentleness I find 

deep as the purple in a violet’s throat? 

After winter the flower’s fragile rim 

pushes from the ground on a tremulous stem. 


One afternoon the knobby twig ends burst 

into flames of azaleas and a thirst. 

I passed these shrubs for months and they were dark. 
Now they burn me when I come to look. 

There is a rain, but humans cannot drink 
compassion and be fire. I shall not taste. 


When I first saw the dogwood tree was full 

of its white circles I was on a ridge 

resting in the sunlight. I stood up, 

then climbed past fallen trees and rocks to reach 
that tree, and under it stared up at all 

exquisite honesty could give a branch. 
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A PROBLEM OF SECURITY 


On mesas, high and safe, Pueblo 
Indians tamped out homes of earth 
where enemies could not climb up 
the one, well guarded, steep, cut path. 


The flames upon the shallow hearth 

could never burn thick walls of clay, 

long winds could not blow down the ground 
that sheltered clans. They lived a way 


of quietness. No man could say 

he was the stronger or more rich. 
Together they grew squash and corn, 
sang prayers, and dug the waterditch. 


And silently the garden patch 
might wither from the desert sun, 
a flameless fire burn up the buds, 
with no wind all the leaves be torn 


to wilted dust; the stores of grain 
seed taken from the caves to eat 
would flow away as though a flood 
had burst a dam. Under the heat, 


as cisterns dried, a greater thirst 

would come while springs, then gourds, seeped dry. 
Without a storm, their houses safe, 

men might climb down and walk away. 


There, silently, the homes would stay 
until the people wandered back 
after a rain. Or they might be 
forsaken, but no walls would crack. 


ROBERT WEAVER 


Lady Chatterley 


AND ALL THAT 


Our ancestors cast a long shadow. D. H. Lawrence’s Lady Chat- 
terley's Lover was first published in 1928 and Henry Miller’s 
Tropic of Cancer in 1934. Yet in 1960 and 1961, in England and 
the United States as well as in this country, it was as though both 
books had been published yesterday. Whatever we think now of the 
literary merits of the two books, Lawrence and Miller, our ances- 
tors, haven't lost their power to disturb our passions and prejudices. 

At the moment both books are—officially, at least—unobtain- 
able in Canada. Lady Chatterley has twice been through the courts 
in the Province of Quebec, and twice the courts have found her 
guilty. That establishes a precedent for the whole country. In this 
issue Of The Tamarack Review we are publishing what one of the 
judges had to say about this novel. It must be one of few occasions 
on which a literary journal has published a judgement that found 
a book guilty. But a judgement of guilt is not necessarily less 
significant than a declaration of innocence. 

When Grove Press published the first American edition of 
Tropic of Cancer, some copies of the book made their alien way 
across the border from the United States. The Canadian Customs 
and the R.c.M.P. soon began to track down these dangerous wet- 
backs. Some had found sanctuary in the Toronto Public Library, 
and the librarian refused to give them up. The Library Board was 
unwilling to support him and the copies were surrendered to 
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Customs. The chairman of the Board said that Tropic of Cancer 
was a book that should never have been written. He had never 
read it. The Canadian Library Association appointed a three-man 
committee to read the book. The committee’s report was withheld 
from the public. We can only guess that it might have brought the 
C.L.A. into conflict with Customs and the R.c.M.P. In any case, 
as I am writing this piece, the border has been effectively sealed 
off. 

(Or has it? A few years ago, when Peyton Place was still banned 
in Canada by Customs, I was in a bookstore in Buffalo, N.y., that 
specialized in publishers’ remainders and pocket books. I hap- 
pened to overhear the owner’s wife talking on the telephone to her 
husband. She said that business had been good that morning, and 
then went on to tell him that ‘we’ve sold a case and a half of 
Peyton Place already. It’s the holiday week-end in Canada, and 
the Canadians are all buying the book to smuggle it back across 
the border.’ ) 

1946 was the last year in which, to my knowledge, the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue (which includes the Customs Division) 
issued a list of Prohibited Publications. It included the following 
books: 


{Bernard Clare and Gas-House McGinty by James T. Farrell. 
{Chapters from My Diary by Leon Trotsky. 

{The Gentle Libertine and The Indulgent Husband by Colette. 
{The Journal of Albion Moonlight by Kenneth Patchen. 
{Lady Chatterley’s Lover by D. H. Lawrence. 

{Droll Stories by Balzac. 

{Desert of Love by Francois Mauriac. 

{The Memoirs of Hecate County by Edmund Wilson. 
{Mother Earth by Emma Goldman. 

{Wise Parenthood by Dr Marie Stopes. 

{Sanctuary by William Faulkner. 

{More than six books by De Maupassant. 


In those days we were afraid of our ancestors’ ancestors. 

Some time later Norman Mailer’s war novel, The Naked and the 
Dead, although it had been on sale in Canada for almost a year, 
was suddenly prohibited entry by Customs. In 1949, when he was 
researching an article on Customs censorship for Maclean’s, Blair 
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Fraser asked Dr J. J. McCann, the Minister for National Revenue 
at the time, what he thought of Mailer’s book. Dr McCann replied 
that he had looked at passages in the novel marked by his staff, 
and that this was not the kind of book he would want his daughter 
to read. Dr McCann had no daughter. But Mr Fraser had the 
kind of remark that must come infrequently to any journalist in 
his lifetime. “The final criterion of what Canadians may or may 
not read’, he wrote in his article for Maclean’s, ‘is the moral 
sensitivity of a young lady who does not exist.’ 

We have had few distinguished censorship cases in this country, 
but undistinguished incidents happen year after year, and a few 
are worth remembering: 

In 1949 the novel Amboy Dukes was on trial in Brantford, 
Ont. The principal of the local collegiate was a witness for the 
prosecution. He admitted that he almost never read contemporary 
fiction, but he had no hesitation about calling The Amboy Dukes 
‘literary sewage’. The judge disagreed, and the book was found 
not guilty. 

{In April 1950, as quietly and ignominiously as it had been 
placed on the Customs prohibited list, James Joyce’s Ulysses was 
released to be sold to those Canadians who hadn’t long since 
smuggled it across the border. 

{In 1952 several novels were on trial in Ottawa. They included 
Women’s Barracks and two books by Erskine Caldwell, Tragic 
Ground and Journeyman. Witnesses for the defence were Professor 
Henry Alexander of Queen’s University in Kingston, Robertson 
Davies, and the Toronto Globe & Mail columnist J. V. McAree. 
An English professor from the University of Ottawa was a witness 
for the prosecution. One headline reported: ‘Publisher Defends/ 
Women’s Barracks/ Cites Iliad, Hamlet’. But despite Hamlet, The 
Iliad, and the defence witnesses, the distributor was fined $1,100. 

"In 1956, again in Ottawa, a novel called Episode was on trial. 
Witnesses for the defence were Blair Fraser, Hugh MacLennan, 
and J. V. McAree once again. Mr McAree later reported in his 
column that during the trial someone sent the judge a lewd limerick, 
and that partly at the suggestion of the other expert witnesses, 
they were all asked to make a statutory declaration swearing that 
they were not guilty of this form of contempt of court. 

{In April 1957 John O’Hara’s novel Ten North Frederick was 
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on trial in Windsor. Evidence about its literary merit was ruled to 
be inadmissible. George Hees waved a copy of the book in Parlia- 
ment, and asked the Minister of National Revenue whether it had 
been investigated by his Department. Dr McCann replied: ‘I am 
not going to waste my time reading these things for fun, nor do 
I frequent or patronize the places where such books are sold.’ 
Ten North Frederick got off anyway. 

{In August 1957, Customs decided that the magazine Playboy, 
which had previously been prohibited entry to Canada, was no 
longer indecent or obscene. But the Toronto Telegram reported 
that news agencies in the city said that they still wouldn't handle 
the magazine. They soon decided, however, that they weren’t that 
much against sin. 

{In January 1960, Montreal newsdealers were given summonses 
for selling an issue of Time. The cover of the issue showed a 
montage of people of different races. Two African women were 
naked from the waist up. They were about one inch high. 

{In May 1960, in a switch, a Congressman in New Jersey was 
attempting to ban pornography imported from Canada. He evi- 
dently had in mind the tabloid Justice, which is published in 
Toronto and serves as a kind of international Lonely-Hearts 
column for sadists and homosexuals. 

{In May 1961, Vancouver Customs officials plucked five books 
from a shipment of Penguins: Major Thompson and I, The Dic- 
tionary of Psychology, The Trial of Lady Chatterley, Love in a 
Cold Climate, and The Physiology of Sex. The first three books 
were eventually released, but Nancy Mitford’s novel and The 
Physiology of Sex were sent to Ottawa for further investigation. 


II 


This melancholy and foolish chronicle shows that a fair number of 
the books that get into trouble in Canada are eventually released 
to be read by those of us who want to read them, but that serious 
works may be found guilty by the courts (Erskine Caldwell’s 
novels, for example, or Lady Chatterley’s Lover) and that others 
may be banished without a hearing, sometimes for years (James 
Joyce’s Ulysses, for example, or Tropic of Cancer, or even, after 
so many generations, Balzac’s Droll Stories). Most censorship is 
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ostensibly aimed at books that were deliberately written for 
readers only interested in obscenity, but there are books freely 
on sale in many Canadian cities right now that more nearly fit 
that definition than the books I’ve mentioned above. 

We have three methods for the censorship of books and maga- 
zines in Canada, and they are all outrageous. (I don’t like any 
method of censorship, but I am assuming that in the modern 
world we are not going to be able to escape it entirely. ) 

We have censorship by pressure groups. Newsdealers are often 
inclined to give in to such groups; they have neither the money 
nor the desire to fight court battles, and they are willing to let 
other people persuade them to remove books and magazines that 
might get them into trouble. A few years ago the Catholic Women’s 
League in Ontario tried to bring pressure on newsstands in the 
Province with a long list of questionable books. It included the 
usual quota of Nobel-Prize winners and such like. The names of 
some of the books and writers on the list were incorrect. The list 
had been compiled in the United States, and it is doubtful whether 
the Canadian ladies had bothered to read the books they were 
determined to drive from our cities. The campaign fizzled out, 
and that was fine. The Catholic Women’s League has the right 
to campaign for the principles it supports, but it has some responsi- 
bility to inform itself before it begins its campaigns. 

But there are other, more dangerous, semi-official forms of 
pressure brought to censor books and magaznes. A few years ago 
the Ontario Government set up a provincial committee on obscene 
and indecent literature to advise the Attorney-General. At least 
one magazine editor and one librarian in the province had some- 
thing to do with creating this committee. Its research consultant 
had 4,500 questionnaires distributed by the Ontario Federation 
of Home and School Associations. So few replies were received 
that most observers might have concluded that the solidly middle- 
class citizens to whom the questionnaire was sent had no immediate 
fear of obscene literature. 

The committee was established anyway. By January 1961 
one of its members was admitting to the newspapers that there 
seemed to be almost no public interest in its work. But it still 
exists. 


The secrecies of Customs censorship are impossible to expose. 
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As Blair Fraser wrote in the article for Maclean's I’ve already 
mentioned, ‘the policy of the Canadian Government is that Cana- 
dians are not allowed to know what books they are not allowed 
to read’. Even members of parliament and libraries are refused 
lists of prohibited publications. 

A few years ago a newspaper reported that the following method 
was followed by Customs with a book that was suspected of being 
indecent or obscene. ‘Copies . . . are given to half a dozen depart- 
mental employees from chiefs of divisions to stenographers. The 
object is to get a diverse sample of opinion. . .. Each reader submits 
an opinion, and if any says the book should come in, it is admitted. 
The approach is thus positive for admission. . . .’ If everyone on 
the panel of readers believes that a book is censorable, it is 
referred to a senior official and finally to the Minister. This method 
suggests to me that Customs has a low opinion of the corrupting 
influence of books. 

In any case, that system was followed in the days of the late 
Dr J. J. McCann, and Customs censorship has never been the 
same since. It has been reported a number of times that the present 
Minister, George Nowlan, is not in favour of Customs censorship, 
and he has avoided the obvious foolishness of his predecessor. | 
was told not long ago by an American publisher that some Cana- 
dian reader brought one of his books to the attention of Customs. 
He received an intelligent letter asking for a statement about the 
book, and it was later allowed to enter the country freely. But 
now we have the incident of Tropic of Cancer and evidence again, 
if we needed it, that secret and arbitrary censorship, even when 
it is enforced by moderate and intelligent men, is a danger in itself. 

What goes on in our courts is not secret, and if we are to have 
censorship at all, the courts provide the best method of enforcing 
it. But Canadian courts must try a book using methods and defini- 
tions that are inadequate and out of date. To demonstrate this it’s 
necessary first of all to refer to the Obscene Publications Act of 
1959 passed by the British Parliament. 

The standard test for obscenity for almost one hundred years 
in England and Canada was the definition put forward in the 
Hicklin case of 1868. This definition read: ‘I think the test of 
obscenity is this, whether the tendency of the matter charged as 
obscenity is to deprave and corrupt those whose minds are open 
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to such immoral influences and into whose hands a publication of 
this sort may fall.’ 

There is progress in the Obscene Publications Act of 1959 in 
three important respects: 

‘The definition of obscenity now reads: ‘for the purposes of 
this Act an article shall be deemed to be obscene if its effect or 
(where the article comprises two or more distinct items) the 
effect of any one of its items is, if taken as a whole, such as tend 
to deprave and corrupt persons who are likely, having regard to 
all relevant circumstances, to read, see or hear the matter con- 
tained or embodied in it. The book must be corrupting as a 
whole (no tearing of passages from context); there must be some 
likelihood of corruptible persons reading it (James Joyce’s Ulysses 
would be as free as the breeze). 

‘The new English act also provides that there can be no con- 
viction ‘if it is proved that publication of the article in question is 
justified as being for the public good on the ground that it is in the 
interests of science, literature, art or learning, or of other objects 
of general concern’. 

“It also provides that ‘the opinion of experts as to the literary, 
artistic, scientific or other merits of an article may be admitted 
in any proceedings under this Act’. A judge would now be required 
to admit evidence of the literary merit of, say, a novel like John 
O’Hara’s Ten North Frederick, which was denied that protection 
in a Canadian court in 1957. And it is unlikely that expert wit- 
nesses would be required to take an oath that they were not sending 
lewd limericks to the judge. 

There was also a revision of the Canadian Criminal Code a 
little more than two years ago. It does not provide the protections 
that are found in the new English Act. The new Canadian defini- 
tion reads: ‘For the purposes of this Act, any publication a 
dominant characteristic of which is the undue exploitation of sex, 
or of sex and any one of the following subjects, namely crime, 
horror, cruelty and violence, shall be deemed to be obscene.’ As 
George Woodcock has pointed out in Canadian Literature, this 
is hopelessly vague. ‘How are we to identify the dominant charac- 
teristic of any work?’ he asks. ‘How are we to decide whether sex 
is unduly exploited? Such questions test the ingenuity even of 
professional critics. They can only be answered subjectively.’ 
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The changes in the Canadian law go from bad to worse. The 
new definition is not intended to apply to works of literature, but 
only to ‘a certain type of objectionable material that now appears 
on the newsstands of Canada and is being sold to the young people 
of our country with impunity’. The serious literary works are to 
be tried under the Hicklin definition—which is outmoded and has 
been amended substantially by the new English Act. An attempt by 
members of the Opposition to have the definition distinguish 
between serious works and those ‘without literary or scientific 
merit’ was given a frivolous dismissal by the Minister of Justice. 
Mr Fulton shrugged off the question of expert opinion in an 
equally cavalier fashion: ‘It is my view that this type of definition 
does not lend itself to the giving of opinion evidence by experts.’ 


The English Obscene Publications Act of 1959 was in force when 
Penguin Books and Lady Chatterley’s Lover went on trial in the 
Old Bailey in October 1960. Thirty-five writers, theologians, 
teachers, publishers, and critics were able to appear to give the 
expert evidence that Mr Fulton does not believe exists. They were 
impeccable members of the Establishment: Dame Rebecca West, 
Dr C. V. Wedgwood, Mr E. M. Forster, Sir Allen Lane, Sir 
Stanley Unwin, Mr C. Day Lewis, Mr Stephen Potter. And there 
were the more surprising witnesses: The Bishop of Woolwich, 
Canon T. R. Milford, the Reverend Donald Tytler. I am not at all 
sure what Lawrence would have made of them. 

The transcript of this trial, as edited by C. H. Rolph, was pub- 
lished by Penguin Books as The Trial of Lady Chatterley. It is 
not the great anti-censorship document that some people evi- 
dently believe it to be. Even the new English act could not bring 
everything up to date at once, and the expert witnesses, to whom 
Lady Chatterley belonged to literary history, found themselves 
trying to communicate with a prosecutor who saw the book as a 
dangerous, obscene, and (in an odd way) contemporary novel that, 
in its cheap Penguin edition, might be read by clerks and servants 
never prepared by God to cope with Lawrence’s subversive and 
anti-Christian ideals. 

There is a good deal of monotony in the trial as the two sides 
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try to discover some method of communication. Many of the 
expert witnesses seem to have come into court to speak for a 
great writer but in defence of a book they do not consider to be 
one of his best achievements. But they were allowed to be there 
by the new act, and the jury was permitted to hear and consider 
their opinions. And what finally makes The Trial of Lady Chatter- 
ley an important document is that the jury listened quietly to 
arguments that came from two generations, and then freed our 
ancestor Lawrence to make his way (or not) among clerks and 
servant girls as well as writers, critics, and university dons. 

In this country we cannot expect a trial of that stature. All 
we can hope is that in time the Criminal Code will be revised 
once more with new definitions that will take some account of 
the legal advances made in this field a few years ago in England 
and before that in several brilliant and sensible decisions by 
judges in the United States. We can continue to smuggle books 
as the need arises (we have more cause than we often admit to 
be grateful that the United States is nearby). And we will 
presumably also watch expert witnesses being insulted or ignored 
by the Canadian courts. 

The best for the last. The most sensible remark on book censor- 
ship by a Canadian that I’ve been able to find was made a few 
years ago by Senator Rupert Davies. ‘If people get excitement 
from a sexy novel,’ Senator Davies said, ‘who am I to say them 
nay?’ And so say I. 
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The Casey Judgement 


People interested in problems of censorship are not always well 
informed about the state of the law. We feel that our readers will 
value the clear and full statement in the adverse opinion on 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover given by Mr Justice Casey in the Province 
of Quebec, and we reprint it here for that reason. 


Part Iv of the Criminal Code treats of ‘Sexual Offences, Public 
Morals and Disorderly Conduct’, and among its provisions, under 
the subheading of ‘Offences Tending to Corrupt Morals’, appear 
sections 150 to 155. One of these (150) makes it an offence to 
distribute or sell obscene written matter, and while this section 
declares that the motives of the accused are irrelevant, it does 
allow him to urge in his own defence that the public good was 
served. But prior to 1959 none of these sections defined ‘obscene’, 
nor was there any way of testing a publication for obscenity with- 
out at the same time seeking the conviction of its author, publisher, 
or distributor. In 1959, however, Parliament filled these two voids. 
By the statute 7-8 Eliz. 11 c. 41 it first defined obscenity and then 
it created the machinery whereby publications might be tested 
without the intervention of a personal conviction. 

To provide the definition the following sub-section (8) was 
added to section 150: 

For the purpose of this act, any publication a dominant charac- 
teristic of which is the undue exploitation of sex . . . shall be 
deemed to be obscene. 
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and to set up the in rem procedure there was added section 150a 
of which the relevant sub-sections are: 

4 judge who is satisfied by information upon oath that there 
are reasonable grounds for believing that any publication, copies 
of which are kept for sale or distribution in premises within the 
jurisdiction of the court, is obscene or a crime comic, shall issue 
a warrant under his hand authorizing seizure of the copies. 

If the court is satisfied that the publication is obscene or a crime 
comic, it shall make an order declaring the matter forfeited to Her 
Majesty in right of the province in which the proceedings take 
place, for disposal as the Attorney General may direct. 

In November 1959 several copies of a particular edition of Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover then on Appellant’s premises were seized on 
the strength of a complaint laid under section 150A, and on June 
10th the judgement now in appeal was rendered, it being declared 
(p. 152): 

En conséquence, pour toutes ces raisons et par ces motifs, la 
demande faite devant cette Cour par le Ministére Publique doit 
étre accueillie et, en vertu de la présente ordonnance, le livre 
ayant pour titre: Lady Chatterley’s Lover, de lauteur D. H. 
Lawrence, est déclaré, a toutes fins requises, publication obscéne 
et confisqué au nom de Sa Majesté, le tout suivant les dispositions 
de la loi, et, plus particuliérement, suivant les dispositions de 
l'article 150A du Code Criminel. 

It is this judgement that is now under attack, it being submitted 
by way of opening argument that the definition contained in the 
Code (150-8) excludes all others and that the test formerly used 

the tendency to deprave and corrupt (R. v. Hicklin, 1868 
3 9.8. 360; R. v. National News Co., 1953, 106 ccc 26; R. v. 
American News Co., 1957, 25 cr 374)—may no longer be in- 
voked. We are told that now we must look only at sec. 150-8 and 
that we must quash this judgement unless each of the four elements 
of that definition—that this publication has (1) a characteristic, 
that is (2) a dominant one; that this dominant characteristic is 
the (3) exploitation of sex and that this exploitation is (4) undue 
—has been established. 

Not long ago it was held by two Canadian Courts (Reg. v. 
Munster 34 cr 47; and Reg. v. Standard News 34 cr 54) 
that we must still look to and apply the Hicklin test: that we must 
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still ask whether the publication has a tendency to deprave and 
corrupt those into whose hands it is likely to fall. But with all 
respect I am convinced that on this issue Appellant’s argument 
is sound. 

To accept a test that obliges one to define the words ‘deprave’, 
‘corrupt’, and ‘tendency’ and then to speculate on the possible 
effects of a given text on the morals of others, is to reduce this 
whole dispute to a question of opinion. And it will be the opinion 
of a few men whose mental processes will have been conditioned 
and perhaps activated, even though involuntarily, by their back- 
ground and by their personal prejudices. Such a test, no matter 
how well it may have served in the past, does not satisfy the 
demand to be convinced that seems to characterize this generation. 

Today the trend is away from the subjective approach and is 
towards the use of objective tests in assessing and judging questions 
of this sort. And this I think is what Parliament must have had 
in mind when it added section 150-8. To what extent it succeeded 
in its attempt to substitute objective tests for the undemonstrable 
opinion of the individual judge, is not for me to say. But I am 
convinced that in defining obscenity as it did it gave us elements 
that can be discussed in what at least approaches an objective 
fashion. 

The first two elements present no problem. That sex runs 
through the book, that it is used to depict the changes that occurred 
in the main characters, makes it a ‘characteristic’, and its im- 
portance in the development of the story makes this characteristic 
a ‘dominant’ one. Despite the claim that this book has a ‘high 
moral purpose’ and a deep ‘sociological significance’, I am satisfied 
that for the vast majority of those into whose hands this edition 
will fall, it is the way in which sex is treated that will give the book 
its interest and its highlights. 

It is equally clear that sex is exploited. True, it is submitted that 
‘the notion of selfish or illegitimate utilization for one’s own profit’ 
is the essence of this word as it is used in the Code, and again that 
‘The criminal element lies, not in the utilization of sex, crime, etc., 
but in their improper utilization or commercialization’; but this 
restricted sense of the word, this ‘commercialization’ as a necessary 
element, cannot be accepted if it leads to obliging the Crown to 
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prove the motivation of the author, the publisher, or the distributor. 
If for the offences under section 150 the motives of the accused 
are irrelevant (ss. 5) it is difficult to see how those of the author, 
publisher, or distributor can have any significance when it comes 
to the trial of the book itself. 

But despite all this, if ‘commercialization’ must be regarded as 
a necessary element, then we must bear in mind that it is not the 
author who is on trial. Since we are concerned with a ‘publication’ 
we must consider not only the text but the circumstances of its 
presentation to the public. This leads us to examine the publisher’s 
interest and there we find the profit motive. However, even this is 
not sufficient; if ‘exploitation’, with or without the element of 
‘commercialization’, is to be brought within the definition, it must 
be ‘undue’. 

It seems evident that ‘undue’ presupposes cases in which the 
exploitation of sex as a dominant characteristic is permissible. I 
am aware that a similar argument was made in the anti-trust cases 
(Eddy Match Co. 1954 kB 78) without too much success (Howard 
Smith Paper 1957 scr 403). But what may have been said there 
cannot hold true here and I take for granted, for the purposes of 
this opinion at least, that not all ‘exploitations’ come within the 
definition of the code. 

The problem is where to draw the line and here Appellant’s 
argument is that an exploitation cannot be undue if it does not go 
beyond what is necessary for the artistic purpose of the book which, 
we are told, is: 

(1) To emphasize the evils of industrialism in England; 

(2) To demonstrate the pre-eminence of blood knowledge over 
mind knowledge; and 

(3) To show the greatness and beauty of physical love between 
man and woman. 

This argument embraces two easily distinguishable propositions: 
first that artistic freedom is absolute, and second that the purpose 
of the book is as above stated. 

The first proposition is one of law and will be treated later. The 
second involves an appreciation of the book itself, and it is to the 
opinion evidence submitted in this connection that I now turn. 

To aid us in accepting the above-stated view of the book’s 
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purpose, we were referred to a body of evidence made up of the 
judgements in the Grove Press case, extracts from magazines, and 
the testimony of experts. 

The judgements in question are those of the United States 
District Court and the United States Court of Appeal that quashed 
an order denying the mails to this book because it was obscene 
within the meaning of a statute which in part read as follows: 

Every obscene, lewd, lascivious, indecent, filthy or vile article . 
and 


Every written or printed ... circular .. . or notice of any kind 
giving information . . . where or how, or from whom . . . any of 
such ... articles... may be obtained. ... 


Is declared to be nonmailable matter and shall not be conveyed 
in the mails or delivered from any post office or by any letter 
carrier. 

Because these judgements deal with a different text of law, they 
have no bearing on our problem and should not be noted unless 
as it has been argued we should treat them as part of the general 
background against which this publication must be viewed. But if 
we take this position, then we should take cognizance of the fact 
that in 1944 this book was declared obscene by the City Magis- 
trate’s Court of New York City (Dial Press, 48 N.y.c., 2nd Series 
480) and that the Magistrate who heard that case had this to say: 

The author’s central theme and the dominant effect of the whole 
book is that it is dangerous to the physical and mental health of 
a young woman to remain continent and that the most important 
thing in her life, more important than any rule of law or morals, is 
the gratification of her sexual desire. 

It must be noted that quite recently Lady Chatterley’s Lover 
was examined by an English jury and, again on a different text of 
law, was found not to be obscene. But this decision, like those of 
the Grove Press, has no binding force in Canada. I assume that this 
case involved the application of the Hicklin test, the subjective 
approach. If my assumption is well founded, its only significance 
lies in the fact that a jury for reasons that were not disclosed 
found in favour of a particular edition of the book. 

The excerpts from magazines and the book-reviews I class with 
the testimony to which I now refer. 
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Appellant produces as witnesses Hugh MacLennan, Morley 
Callaghan, and Harry T. Moore, all highly qualified in the field 
of English literature. These gentlemen testified as to the literary 
status of D. H. Lawrence, spoke of his philosophy of life, and of 
the book’s message, of the exploitation of sex, whether the material 
or language goes beyond what is necessary for the good of the 
work, and finally of ‘obscenity’. 

It seems evident that these witnesses are familiar with Lawrence 
and his other works and that in forming their opinion on this book 
they drew on this outside knowledge. To this extent their evidence 
is inadmissible. We are concerned with a specific ‘publication’ of 
which one only of the elements is the text. When we look at that 
publication to test it for obscenity as that word is defined in cc 
150, the identity of the author, his place in the field of letters, his 
beliefs, and his other works are not only matters of no importance, 
they are completely irrelevant. As stated by Lord Cooper (referred 
to by Lord Goddard in R. v. Reiter (1954) I All E.R. 741): ‘The 
book . . . itself provides the best evidence of its own indecency or 
obscenity or of the absence of such qualities. . . .” 

Moreover this is not a case for opinion evidence. If the issues 
involved matters of science or skill, or if the ability to form an 
opinion presupposed special learning or experience, the evidence 
of experts would be admissible. But our problem is not of that 
type. 

We are asked to interpret the words contained in a definition and 
to apply that definition to this publication. Thus there are two 
problems: that of the definition and that of its application. On the 
first, a question of law, we may not look to these ‘experts’ for help. 
On the second, one that may be called a question of fact, the 
‘experts’ cannot help us. The admissibility of their testimony finds 
its justification in the contention that literature is a well-defined 
field in which only those with specialized training are competent 
to express well-informed opinions. This I concede; and _ their 
opinions would be sought if we were concerned with their specialty, 
the literary merits of the publication. But since this element, the 
literary merit of the publication, is not a factor, these witnesses 
cannot help us apply the definition. 

But if we concede that their testimony may be read as back- 
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ground material, again we must complete the picture this time by 
reading what is reported on p. 104 of Obscenity and the Law 
(Norman St John-Stevas 1956). On that page this appears: 

The year 1929 also saw further legal attacks on D. H. Lawrence, 
In the previous year he had published Lady Chatterley’s Lover in 
Florence, and although not published in England, copies reached 
many reviewers. They were unanimous in their condemnation. 
‘Most evil outpourings . . . sewers of French pornography . 
beastliness . .. muddy-minded pervert . . . diseased mind . . . literary 
cesspool . . . shameful inspiration . . . This bearded satyr . . . book 
snapped up by degenerate booksellers and British decadents . . . the 
foulest book in English literature . . . poisoned genius’ were only 
some of the epithets. John Bull hoped that Lawrence would be 
ostracized by all except the most degenerate coteries, and regretted 
that there was ‘no law at the present under which he may be 
ostracized more completely for a good stiff spell’. 

From this—the judgements, the reviews, and the testimony of 
the experts—I can only conclude that on the literary merit of the 
book and on its message there is room for a difference of opinion; 
a conclusion that is of no particular significance since such con- 
siderations as the need for art, whether this book is good or bad 
literature, whether censorship should exist, whether the criminal 
code goes too far or not far enough, are matters that are beyond 
the scope of this opinion. My only task is to find the standard 
implied by ‘undue’ and then to apply that standard to this publica- 
tion. With the other issues I am not concerned. 

The proposition that freedom of expression is the rule is 
advanced in support of the argument that an author may exploit 
sex if this exploitation is needed for his theme or to further his 
artistic purpose and that this need, if proven, excludes any possi- 
bility of ‘undueness’. 

That we enjoy freedom of expression is not open to discussion: 
that sex may be exploited is equally clear. But this freedom, this 
right to exploit sex, does not exclude the possibility of “undueness’ 
unless the right is absolute. This I cannot concede. I am convinced 
that under our system, freedom of expression exists only to the 
extent to which it does not conflict with the equal or greater rights 
of others. 

Ours is a Christian civilization; we have inherited, and our laws 
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reflect, its traditions. Moreover, when it comes to the virtues that 
are universally acknowledged as forming part of that background 
—truthfulness, respect for the person and property of others, 
restraint in the field of morals—we as a people have spoken. We 
have formally recognized these virtues as duties and we enforce 
their observance by prohibiting certain acts among which are the 
publication and distribution of obscene matter. 

But we must not forget that the voice of Parliament is the voice 
of the Canadian people. In criminal matters Parliament does not 
speak for groups nor do the standards that it sets up vary with the 
areas in which they are applied. It speaks for all the people and 
because of this, because of the differences of opinion that exist and 
that must be respected, one must assume, as has been stated else- 
where, that ‘the moral aspirations of the law are minimal’. The 
same idea is expressed by Kenny in these words (15th ed., p. 29): 

Criminal legislation must only aim at expressing, as Prof. Ottley 
says, ‘the judgement of the average conscience as to the minimum 
standard of Right’. To elevate the moral standard of the less 
orderly classes of the community is undoubtedly one of the func- 
tions of the criminal law; but it is a function which must be dis- 
charged slowly and cautiously. For attempts at a rapid and pre- 
mature elevation are apt, as in the case of the Puritan legislation of 
the Cromwellian period, to provoke a reaction which defeats their 
aim. 

Consequently, in interpreting this article of the code, we the 
judiciary must not defer to or appease one section or another of 
the population by extending the definition beyond what was in- 
tended or by reading into it reserves and exceptions that were not 
envisaged. We must not allow an articulate minority to impose its 
will and its standards on the majority. 

In this case the yardstick is the restraint on word and action 
that we the people hold necessary for the preservation of our 
morals and of the civilization that we have inherited. We have the 
right to insist that these restraints be respected, and this right is 
greater than that of the individual to say what he thinks should be 
said or what he wants to say. When these rights clash, the greater 
of the two, the one directly related to the common good, the moral 
stability of the people, must prevail, and judicial censorship, if the 
machinery is set into motion, must be exercised. 
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Thus we are obliged to determine the point at which this re- 
straint is endangered, and as we draw the line we must face the 
fact that some things that were black yesterday may be white 
today; we must meet the argument that while this book, when it 
first appeared, may have been objectionable, it may with the 
passage of time have acquired ‘genuine literary and artistic merit’ 
and may now be regarded as having a ‘high moral purpose’. 

Of course the last fifty years have witnessed great changes and 
we have seen a marked relaxation in the standards that were once 
applied rigorously to dress, speech, and action. Whether this is to 
be regarded as a progressive abandonment of principle or whether 
we are entitled to look upon it as no more than a softening of the 
attitudes that were once thought essential to the continued ob- 
servance of those same principles, is one of the difficulties of this 
case. But while it is not for me to say whether this process, viewed 
in one light or in the other, is desirable, 1 must take the trend into 
account. 

I must also take into account the circumstances under which 
this edition is presented to the public. For these I turn to the 
testimony of Victor Weybright, the Chairman of the Board and 
Editor in Chief of the New American Library of World Literature 
Inc. Mr Weybright informs us that his Company, like Penguin 
Books in England, endeavours: 

. to bring the best of classical and contemporary literature to 
the largest number of possible readers by highspeed production 
and widespread distribution and at a low price. 

We have published new translations of many of the Greek and 
Latin classics, including the medieval religious classics from St 
Augustine to St Thomas Aquinas. We have specialized in a list 
of non-fiction books dealing with science, architecture, botany, 
mathematics, the humanities, and the arts. In our fiction program 
we have carried from thrillers to the most avant-garde. We have 
had a great response to the quality of our books and we have a full 
set ancillary to educational programs. 

Turning to this book he continues: 

... In 1946 our licence from Alfred A. Knopf to the rights of the 
so-called authorized edition of Lady Chatterley’s Lover, the only 
one available for publication in the United States, was obtained. 
That sold well throughout the years. In 1959, when Grove Press 
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announced that they were publishing the unexpurgated edition, 
we endeavoured to secure and in fact did secure from Alfred A. 
Knopf the contractual right to publish the book. The American 
copyright in the book was clouded by the fact that copies had 
entered without an interim copyright in the 30s, thereby making 
it impossible to secure a fair copyright or a firm one, I should say. 
That is not true of the firm copyright countries such as Canada or 
the British Isles. 

_,. We then with Heinemann in London and the estate of D. H. 
Lawrence, he being dead, and his widow being dead, [agreed] to 
publish the unexpurgated edition, unlike Grove, under contract, 
paying royalties on it. And the reception of the unexpurgated 
edition, both to Grove and our own, was outstandingly fine by the 
critics and also saleswise. 

Later this witness produced a group of reviews of the novel 
(D-3). These are to be found on pages 17-50 and I digress to 
point out that my interest lies less in what they contain than in the 
comment made at the time by Counsel for Appellant. In answer 
to an objection by the Crown, he replied: 

Those reviews tend to show the contemporary community 

opinion. They are not binding on the Court but they will assist 
the Court in evaluating this book. 
Whatever be the position elsewhere, it is the Criminal Code by 
the use of ‘undue’ that gives us the yardstick of ‘contemporary 
community opinion’ and it is for us the judiciary to say what that 
opinion is. If we, members of an intermediate Court of Appeal, 
are wrong, we will be corrected; if the people feel that that test 
should no longer be applied, Parliament will make the necessary 
changes. This method of operating undoubtedly creates a lag 
between public opinion and the law; but it is our system, and until 
we are given another we must put aside our personal views and 
remain within it. 

One other circumstance of publication merits comment. On page 
3 of his factum, Appellant says that ‘the form of the book is sober 
and makes no attempt to “exploit” the contents’. It is true that this 
book is not dressed up as are many of the paperbacks, but it is 
now so well known that the presence on the cover of the word 
‘unexpurgated’ and of the statement that this *. . . is the complete, 
unexpurgated text of the original Orioli edition first published in 
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Italy in 1928 . . . nothing has been deleted . . .” is just as much a 
promise as are the pictures that one sees on some of the others, 

It is clear that this publication is destined not for the hands of 
a limited few but for general distribution. This factor was con- 
sidered important in many of the cases and is discussed by 
Iisley C. J. in Munster (34 CR 47 at p. 50). Also in Hicklin it was 
this type of thing that provoked the remark (p. 367) that ‘The 
immunity must depend on the circumstances of publication.’ And 
after all that has been recently said and written, it would be 
naiveté beyond what is required for our doctrine of judicial notice 
to assume that Lady Chatterley’s Lover will be put forward or 
sought out for its literary merit or its sociological significance or 
as a text-book, or to pretend that the majority of its readers will 
not be found among the young and among the impressionable, 
those very persons with whose moral stability Parliament is 
primarily concerned. 

On the remaining element, the contents of the book, we have 
first the text itself and then Appellant’s assertion, and this too is 
the opinion of the experts, that it has a high purpose and that this 
purpose is to attack industrialism and its evils, to contrast ‘blood 
knowledge’ with ‘mind knowledge’ and to extol the redeeming 
power of love when sex is treated as something beautiful and holy. 
Appellant argues that the descriptive passages are necessary to the 
development of the book’s theme, that ‘the sexual aspects of the 
novel, read in the light of the whole book and not in isolation, are 
seen to be essential to the plot and to Lawrence’s philosophy of 
life’, and that the book ‘being infused with a high moral purpose, 
and a work of great literary merit by an author of recognized 
repute, cannot deprave a reader’. 

As already suggested, on the literary merits of this book and 
on its message there is room for an honest difference of opinion. 
Fortunately, however, it is not necessary to take sides, for as | 
understand the law these are not factors. No matter how great its 
merit, how high its purpose, or how lofty its message, if sex is 
utilized in a manner that violates our self-imposed restraints, then 
the publication is obscene. 

And it is here that we run into the subjective element that is 
necessarily present in every judgement; an element that has been 
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described (Cardoza, Nature of the Judicial Process) in these 
words: 

_.. There is in each of us a stream or tendency, whether you choose 
to call it philosophy or not, which gives coherence and direction 
to thought and action. Judges cannot escape that current any more 
than other mortals. All their lives, forces which they do not recog- 
nize and cannot name have been tugging at them—inherited 
instincts, traditional beliefs, acquired convictions—and the re- 
sultant is an outlook on life, a conception of social needs, 
which, when reasons are nicely balanced, must determine where 
choice shall fall. In this mental background every problem finds 
its setting. We may try to see things as objectively as we please. 
None the less, we can never see them with any eyes except our 
own. To that test they are all brought—a form of pleading or an 
act of parliament, the wrongs of paupers or the rights of princes, 
a village ordinance or a nation’s charter. 

In making up my mind, these considerations are all important: 

If the book were intended for the limited distribution of which 
examples are given in some of the cases, | would approach the 
problem in an entirely different frame of mind and I would 
probably come to a different conclusion. But Mr Weybright’s 
words: 

... the largest number of possible readers by highspeed production 
and widespread distribution and at a low price. 

close the door to this approach and oblige me to apply the 
standards appropriate to a publication that is aimed at the masses. 
And those to whom this publication is addressed will take from it 
only what they themselves find. They will not have the benefit of 
expert advice: they will have no-one to tell them what the author 
had in mind, to explain why the story was developed in this manner, 
to indicate the real purpose and message of the book. 

These thoughts, coupled with my appreciation of the text, bring 
the conviction that the vast majority of readers will not buy this 
edition for, nor will they find in it, the high moral quality claimed 
by Appellant. They will buy it for its by now well-advertised 
eroticism and for no other reason. 

Which of course brings me to the descriptive passages. I can 
do no more than say that in my opinion they violate the restraints 
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which we as a people have voluntarily imposed on our own freedom 
of expression. For this reason and because of the circumstances 
above discussed, this particular exploitation of sex is undue; and 
this undueness, by definition, makes the publication obscene. 

For these reasons I would dismiss this Appeal. 
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Canadian Film Censorship 


The censorship of Canadian entertainment of all sorts existed long 
before films were ever introduced into this country. The principle 
of censorship, however, has steadily lost ground, and is now applied 
only to the cinema, whereas the other mass media of visual enter- 
tainment—the theatre, television, Telefusion—have never been 
subjected to this form of official narrow-mindedness. 

All ten provinces have statutes requiring motion pictures to be 
censored prior to their exhibition to the public. There are, however, 
only eight censoring boards because the New Brunswick board also 
censors films for Prince Edward Island, and Newfoundland shows 
only those pictures that have been previously shown in either New 
Brunswick or Nova Scotia. The Theatres Act, Statutes of Ontario 
1953, which succeeded the Theatres and Cinematographs Act, 
states that there must be a Board of Censors, which has the power 
to censor films, remove any parts of them, prohibit them, and 
regulate their distribution. Boards in other provinces have similar 
rights. This means that the provincial Boards of Censors have 
complete power over the fortunes of any movie brought into this 
country. 

Before a film can be shown in a theatre, it must be submitted 
to the Board of Censors in the province where it will be shown. 
The Boards classify the submitted pictures into different categories: 
general audience, adult entertainment, and admittance restricted 
to persons eighteen years of age or over. In addition, the Boards 
eliminate passages they feel might be offensive under the category 
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in which a film is classified. This led to senseless mutilation of fine 
films classified in the two first categories, and the subsequent intro- 
duction of the ‘admittance restricted’ category in Ontario in 1953, 
and later in British Columbia, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Saskatchewan. In Quebec the category does not 
exist, since no person under sixteen years of age is allowed to 
attend a public showing of a movie. The possibility of a restricted 
category was first discussed in 1950 in connection with La Ronde, 
where it was felt that it could not be cut without breaking the 
continuity of the film, but the category did not come into existence 
until 1953 with Times Gone By. 

The Ontario Board of Censors has won the reputation of being 
the most liberal board in Canada. It is headed by O. J. Silver- 
thorne, who in the fall of 1960, at the Saint John, New Brunswick, 
Convention of the Provincial Censors of Motion Pictures, attacked 
the ‘indiscriminate hacking and cutting by some boards, the rigid 
inflexibility, the inability to adapt to the changing outlook of the 
Canadian people, the conflicting decision and inconsistencies which 
have succeeded in making censorship look ridiculous in the eyes 
of the people we seek to serve.’ 

A film is submitted to the Ontario Board of Censors, accom- 
panied by a cheque for six dollars per reel, or an average of sixty 
dollars for each print, and here it is screened by a minimum of 
two of the four censors. The censors are appointed by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council, and are selected on the basis of 
broad general experience and knowledge of the community served, 
rather than for a knowledge of films as such. Aside from his regular 
duties, the Chairman, Mr Silverthorne, always sits in on the screen- 
ing of controversial films, and in some cases outside specialists are 
called in for consultation. Often with foreign films the specialist 
may be a consular representative of the country in which the film 
was made. This was the case when the Japanese Street of Shame 
was screened with a Japanese Vice-Consul present. At the screen- 
ing of Blue Denim, about teenage abortions, the board invited 
youth leaders and members of church groups to attend the showing 
and help judge the film. 

Eliminations made fall into two categories: visual and dialogue 
cuts. In the first group nudity would almost always fall victim to 
the scissors in extreme long shots; and often the footage of 
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passionate love-scenes is reduced since this can usually be done 
without damage to the continuity of the film. Another subject for 
cutting is excessive drinking, except when the tendency of the film 
is to ‘reveal the evils of drinking’. Violence is often reduced in B 
pictures for teenagers, usually by eliminating close-ups showing 
the agony of the victims. 

Dialogue eliminations include cutting such things as obscene 
words and blasphemy. The tendency here is to remove sentences 
that are thought to be offensive to the majority of theatre-goers. 
The word ‘damn’ would now pass the Ontario Board of Censors, 
but ‘God damn’ would surely be eliminated. Probably the most 
widely publicized cut in recent years occurred in the censoring of 
one phrase in Elmer Gantry. This occurs in the scene in which the 
prostitute tells the other girls of her seduction by Gantry, behind 
the altar, where ‘he rammed the fear of God into me’. 

All advertising material that will be used with a film must be 
submitted to the Board of Censors along with the feature. The 
censorship of advertising material is very strict. Even if love- 
scenes and scenes with a degree of nudity are permitted in the 
films, they cannot be shown in stills or on billboards, since every 
passing youngster will see them. 

Decisions by the Ontario Board of Censors may be appealed to 
the Treasurer of Ontario not only by the film distributor involved 
but by anyone who feels offended by that decision. A cinema-goer 
may make a complaint to the Board about scenes in a film. On 
receiving such a complaint the Board will write the complainant 
and give the reasons for allowing the scenes to be shown. If the 
complainant is still dissatisfied, he may appeal the decision to the 
Treasurer of Ontario within ten days after he received the letter. 
It is then up to the Treasurer to hear the case and pass judgement. 
It should be mentioned, however, that complaints are rare, and 
they are often made by people who have not seen the film and are 
complaining about passages they have only read about and which 
have already been eliminated from the Canadian versions. 

Approximately five hundred films distributed annually in Canada 
fall loosely into three categories, each of which presents 
specialized problems to the Censor Boards. The first category is 
the general-release film, the bread-and-butter of the industry. It 
is presented to a general audience in hundreds of theatres from 
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coast to coast, and is usually treated rather strictly because of the 
wide distribution which makes it available to people of varied 
tastes. Some of these films are presented first in larger communities 
with few cuts and admittance restricted to persons over eighteen 
years of age, and subsequently resubmitted to the Board of Censors 
for ‘treatment’ and reclassification to the adult-entertainment cate- 
gory, making a broader commercial use of the film possible. 

The second category is the film generally known as a B film, 
produced on a low budget and exhibited from coast to coast as an 
action double-bill, backed by advertising on a large scale that is 
in sharp contrast to the quality of the film. It is frequently heavily 
cut. However, even great lapses in continuity do not seem to 
bother its youthful audiences. In addition to the horror and crime 
B pictures shown in Canada, a third type of B film has made an 
entry on the American scene during the last two years, but it has so 
far been kept out of Canada. This is the type that could be called 
‘sexploitations specials’. In the United States, where censorship 
has been ruled illegal by the Supreme Court, this kind of film is 
earning fat grosses, and the following excerpt from Variety shows 
what might happen in Canada if film censorship was completely 
abandoned. ‘Their appeal to entrepreneurs is that the cutless-on- 
parade genre has a predictable market and are dirt-cheap to 
manufacture. A couple of current L.A. runs underscore the point— 
Immoral Mr. Teas and Eve and the Handyman. Teas, assertedly 
made for $27,000, has run continuously in various local situations 
for the past two years. Total gross to date [July 1961] is near 
$1,000,000—and it’s just begun to scratch the surface.’ 

The third category is for the art film, the film of high artistic 
intention presented in a few specialized theatres in large cities and 
by film societies in smaller urban areas. This kind of film presents 
special problems because most of them are made in foreign 
countries where the national customs and ways of life differ from 
those of Canada. In Japanese films you often find a very frank 
treatment of prostitution, while kissing is not permitted between 
married couples; their love is usually expressed in the devoted way 
the wife serves her husband ceremonial tea. Even the slightest 
degree of nudity is banned from Japanese love scenes, whereas 
men and women are commonly shown bathing nude together in the 
Japanese versions. Love scenes and nude shots occur frequently in 
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Scandinavian films without any censoring, but the treatment of 
scenes Of violence is frequently more heavy-handed than in 
Canada. Thus the American film Somebody Up There Loves Me, 
about professional boxing, was shown in the general-audience cate- 
gory in Canada, but was banned in its entirety in Denmark. 

Practically all foreign films, with the exception of most French 
films, are imported by American distributors who have the North 
American distribution rights. These distributors often edit the 
films to make them suitable for the American market, eliminating 
scenes of local interest and sometimes reducing the footage of the 
more outspoken sequences. When these films are further treated 
by one or more of the Canadian Censor Boards, as was the case 
with Louis Malle’s The Lovers, the result may be downright 
revolting. 

Each year the film studios in non-English-speaking countries 
produce some 1,500 feature films. Of these less than fifty reach 
Canada in a version with English subtitles. A few more are im- 
ported in the native versions—without subtitles—to be shown to 
ethnic groups. The films that reach the art houses are often 
selected because of their appearances at a film festival. To be 
accepted by a festival, a film must first be selected by the submit- 
ting country as one of the finest films produced that year. It is then 
screened by the festival committee, and if considered of sufficiently 
high quality, it will be accepted. 

Art films are often very frank in the treatment of their subjects. 
It is to the credit of both the Ontario and the British Columbia 
Boards of Censors that they passed Ingmar Bergman’s The Virgin 
Spring without eliminating what is probably the most realistic rape 
scene ever shown on the screen. Other films, such as Federico 
Fellini's La Dolce Vita and Michelangelo Antonioni’s L’A vventura, 
have been filmed in slightly different versions for the European 
and the overseas markets, but both contain scenes passed by some 
Canadian Censor Boards that would have been cut only a few years 
ago. One reason for the present broad-minded approach to these 
films is the fact that art films appeal to a limited clientele which is 
concentrated in larger cities where the moral attitude is generally 
more relaxed. 

The provincial censor boards have operated for many years 
without much public attention, making themselves generally useful 
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by cutting a ‘damn’ or a ‘hell’ from one soundtrack or another, and 
eliminating the odd torrid love scene from a Hollywood B picture. 
But the strict production code of The American Motion Picture 
Association, which made censorship almost uncalled-for even by 
the most prudish of pressure groups, has been gradually eased. 
Now a steady stream of serious adult films dealing with previously 
tabooed subjects has activated the censor boards and led to some 
heavy-handed cutting and subsequent sharp attacks on various 
provincial censor boards. But only once has the legal validity of 
Canadian film censorship been challenged. Superior Operating Co. 
Ltd, of Montreal, charged that the Quebec film-censorship law 
was ultra vires under the British North America Act, and after 
prolonged legal skirmishes, Superior announced that it would 
continue the battle and take the case before the Privy Council if 
necessary. However, in 1944 Odeon Theatres (Canada) Ltd, 
then a partnership of Paul Nathanson and J. Arthur Rank, pur- 
chased Superior Operating and decided not to proceed with the 
case. The validity of censorship laws has never again been chal- 
lenged, and consequently there is no supreme court decision 
establishing the ultimate legality of Canadian film censorship. 

Spurred by the publicity surrounding the cutting of Elmer Gantry, 
and the almost simultaneous release of The Lovers in an atrociously 
mutilated version, the Toronto film critics launched a heavy attack 
on the Ontario Board of Censors in April of this year. The industry, 
however, failed to support the attack even though the successful 
campaign for Sunday movies in a number of Ontario municipalities 
had clearly shown that the political power of the religious pressure- 
groups supporting the principle of censorship had been broken. 
One reason for this lack of enthusiasm may be that the Boards of 
Censors, in approving a film for exhibition, also accept the entire 
public responsibility, so that a theatre manager in a small com- 
munity with rigid standards receiving a complaint about a film 
can simply refer the complainant to the Board of Censors. Another 
reason is that the Boards of Censors in the commercially important 
provinces of Ontario and British Columbia have usually shown 
good sense in the execution of their duties. 

There is, however, some objection in the industry to the high 
cost of the current system whereby films have to be submitted to 
no less than eight separate boards. But the industry hesitates to 
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come out with an open demand that the Boards should be com- 
bined into one, because it is feared that the standards of the more 
rigid boards would be accepted. 

Another change that is much desired by the minority of dis- 
tributors who deal extensively in art films is the addition to the 
restricted category now in existence, one in which films could be 
exhibited with the restricted label without any prior censoring, 
but with responsibility under the criminal code. If such a classifica- 
tion were introduced it would be up to the distributor to show 
good judgement of the films handled, not only in regard to content 
but also in withholding uncensored art films from the known 
problem localities. 
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MICHAEL HORNYANSKY 


FESTIVE BARDS 


Being confronted with a whole parcel of poets to review at once, as 
I was recently, turns out to be like crashing a literary party. Few 
of the guests appear at their most characteristic, and anyhow the 
clamour is likely to distort one’s own judgement. Not being much 
of a party-goer myself, least of all to these literary affairs, 1 hope 
to preserve a certain amount of detachment. If I’m lucky, the con- 
trasts and likenesses between guests may sharpen my sense of their 
individual qualities; or when that fails, I can at least decide which 
ones to invite home in private. But I can’t expect to do many of 
them justice in this crush. So if you'll let me carry on the pretence 
of a party, it may help to keep my remarks in perspective—and it 
will certainly save us a lot of reviewing jargon. 

There is no doubt who’s the life of this party. Not with Henry 
Moscovitch thundering down on me, his teeth bared, yawping in 
anger or brief lyric spasms, wearing only a battered jockstrap (it 
is his sole concession to bourgeois propriety; and before long he'll 
be threatening to tear it off too). Fixing me with a terrible eye, he 
swiftly decides whether I belong to any of the groups he scorns: 
grammarians, esthetes, ‘crippled teachers’, reviewers, professors, 
and ‘envious poetasters’ (envious of what, exactly?). If my dis- 
guise holds up, he identifies me as a torpid bourgeois, and launches 
joyfully into his message—alert for the first sign of shock. Picking 
his nose, breaking wind, and jabbing me with basic Anglo-Saxon, 
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he challenges me to compare virilities. I decline. With a triumphant 
sneer he storms off after fresh meat, leaving me to nurse a strong 
sense of déja vu. 

Where do I know him from, this cannibal prophet with the long 
stick, shouting the gospel of Lawrence in simplified comic-book 
form? Montreal, of course; Moscovitch is pure Layton with soda— 
and heaven knows the maestro had enough mixer in him already. 
I prefer my poets neat. But what puzzles me about the priapic 
school is their conviction that there are still so many old-fashioned 
burghers around pour épater. I had imagined that Lady Chatterley 
was obligatory reading even in Westmount. If I’m wrong, then 
Layton and his disciples are welcome, and their method is apt 
enough—except for one thing: their tendency to confuse poetic 
with physical potency. It’s fine as a metaphor. But in verse or in 
life, virile is as virile does—not as he protests. No amount of 
invitation to pinch his muscle will make him either he-man or poet. 
We want to see what he can do with it: and rape is no test of skill. 


Next to catch the eye, for different reasons, is Leonard Cohen. 
Instead of hunting down victims, he stands where no-one can miss 
him; nor does he shout, though he is inclined to declaim in a 
Delphic tone, his eyes roving to check the size of his audience. 
Naked? Not he: but fashionably turned out in an elegant black 
jacket—the Hamlet model, brought up to date with gold thread, 
and a testimonial from Northrop Frye sewn into the lining. (Several 
of the better-dressed poets at this party bear the same device, but 
neither they nor Professor Frye should be blamed; the tailors have 
a living to make. ) 

All very daunting for the party-crasher. My first reaction is 
defensive and skeptical: a fancy cover doesn’t make a fancy book. 
I look for evidence to support this hope, and find some. Cohen’s 
oracular tone at times takes on a tinny, pretentious sound, as if 
Delphi’s regular priestess were out to lunch. This is due partly to 
images which are supposed to reverberate but don’t (see ‘I Have 
Two Bars of Soap’), partly to bombast and theatrical pauses: 


I have been assured 
there is no cause for shame. 
I am not ashamed. 
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Elsewhere he shows a gift for tossing off a shower of glittering 
images and ringing lines, but not much control over where he 
directs them. A dandy in rented clothes, scattering largesse so 
that none will suspect he lacks a bank account? 

No. The man may be living a little beyond his means, but apart 
from the jacket his clothes are his own; and the jacket fits well 
enough. What suits him best, however, is the durable many- 
coloured garment which he has inherited and then tailored to his 
own needs. When he chooses images from the same store and 
leans on biblical rhythms (as in ‘Isaiah’ or ‘Lines from my Grand- 
father’s Journal’), he cannot easily miss. And if he adds wit and 
warmth, as in the poems to Layton and Chagall, he is nearly 
irresistible. I don’t mean that all his non-Jewish poems are failures; 
but many of them need the kind of discipline that this heritage can 
supply. He’s not at his best playing to the gallery, solo or with 
guitar. The moment he steps down to dance to even the simplest 
measure, he immediately has twice the strength. 


In an alcove nearby I come upon a group of three, drinking ale 
and chatting amiably together—already a nice change. Two of 
them wear rough blue Ryerson homespun; the third, Alden 
Nowlan, has a glossier outfit from the same firm, which I assume 
they reserve for their proven products. 

Not that there is anything pretentious about Nowlan. His voice 
is quiet and natural, and my first reaction is relief: glory be, he 
doesn’t sound like a literary man at all. He talks simply and directly 
about people he’s known, seen, or been, down New Brunswick 
way, and things he’s noticed—animals, weeds, rivers. No fancy 
fire in his language, seemingly no melody in his voice. And yet, 
after a while I realize I've been completely deaf to any other voice 
in this crowded room. What he talks about he has gathered from 
every acre, mulled over, distilled, and set down with a simplicity 
that crawls up my spine as surely as if it were bardic song. It is his 
eye that holds the guest—not the glitter in it, but what it sees. 

And his language? Plain and homely as it may seem among the 
tinkle of glasses and the literary laughter, it turns out to be 
irrefutable: as if he had mined coal and compressed it to diamonds 
on the spot. Rough diamonds, in the sense that they lack the 
scattered dazzle of the jeweller’s kind, but hard and final. The irony 
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that shines through most of Nowlan’s poems is no facetious glint, 
but an essential result of the way the stones are set. By the time 
he’s laid out his store of what we took for pebbles, New Brunswick 
is a large part of the world. Listen to him sum up hunters, for 
instance (p. 32); if that doesn’t hit you, I’m barking up the wrong 
reader. Or on hitch-hikers: 


A thin spring rain tonight, the asphalt cold, 

I passed six hitch hikers, each one alone, 

rigid and melancholy by the road. 

Even their upturned thumbs were still as stone. 


Not one moved in petition when I came 

or in derision when I passed, I thought 

of Monmouth’s men. The royal warning signs, 
these piked devisers of some wistful plot. 


Unrepresentative, because Nowlan doesn’t usually reach after 
allusions. But when he does, it’s not as ornament— it’s bred in the 
bone. Witness this maritime Pygmalion: 


Out of the sea I took you, laid my mouth 
against your mouth and fed you with my breath 
Sea lark, imaginary girl 

who now insists on being real. 


Milton Acorn is another Maritimer, ‘Island-born’, he finds his 
home ‘as precise as if a mumbly old carpenter . . . refigured to the 
last three-eighths of shingle’. The same economy rules what he 
says. He has Nowlan’s flair for the taut anecdote defining a whole 
world (‘Belle’), and maybe a little more taste for the wine of words 
—though it’s all genuine home-grown stuff, like ‘cider sunlight’ 
or the ‘witty tuck of eyelids’. He too starts from people and places 
he knows, but his province is wider, extending abroad to a de- 
lightful encounter at El Cortijo, or inward to explore ‘the fissures 
of our vision’. He does not say much, but each word matters. (For 
instance his love lyric, p. 12, shows up a similar attempt by Mosco- 
vitch and even some by Cohen as mere vapour.) “The brain’s the 
target,’ he says of a boxing bout, and he rightly takes it as his own 
motto—the gut or the heart or the tender nerves are his avenues, 
but the brain is his target, and he hits home wherever he is. What 
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he does with the boxers is characteristic. Starting from the Tv 
screen— 

What an elusive target 

the brain is! Set up 

like a coconut on a flexible stem 

it has 101 evasions. 

A twisted nod slues a punch 

a thin gillette’s width 

past a brain 


—(it is the razor blade that sets the scene) he moves to ringside, 
to the ‘forums of stinking little towns’ where ‘punches are cheaper’, 
and concludes with a larger arena in which the punch-drunk bum 
casts a long, long shadow. 


Alfred Purdy now, the third of the Ryerson trio, looks in this dim 
light to be another of the same breed. He starts off with a grass- 
roots satire, ‘Short History of X County’, though the spare rural 
idiom sometimes shifts into a different tone. But wait a minute: 
here he is chanting an urban villanelle, slamming the scatologists. 
And here he is again, making like Gerontion: 


One would not think 
Habit of belief, custom of thinking, 
Syllogism, paradigm of me could melt 
In the aorist. 


Academic? A professor on a tear? Well, maybe: frogs for him are 
‘Batrachian nightingales . . . Rehearsing the old springtime pap 
About the glories of copulation.’ How would that boff go down 
in Moscovitch’s Montreal? But next moment Purdy turns about to 
give the scholars a wry old time over Linear B, neatly counter- 
pointing the translators’ hysteria with a searing vision of Knossos 
afire. There is some connection between this mood (impatience 
with academics) and his own quick-change into a wonderfully 
convincing old Chinese, meditating on time and the death of his 
‘little one’; or suddenly into a twilit, legendary Celt from Inch- 
madoc; or (watch now, presto!) spang into a twentieth-century 
love poet, deftly mingling Jezebel and Judith with Coleridge, 
Shelley, and ‘the man delivering beer from Porlock’s Grocery’ 
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(don’t miss it). ‘I can be two men if I have to,’ he remarks slyly. 
He can be half a hundred. I have him now: a slightly donnish 
wizard with a hell of a line of patter, and a smooth way of telling 
you (in echt Chaucerian) that ‘the crafte is longe to lerne’ while 
proving in the same wink that he’s got it down pat. 

He has his lapses, mind you. His Canadian New Year Resolu- 
tions are straight out of the old sleeve, and several other tricks get 
lost in the patter. But a man who can write a dirge to his dead 
cat, call it ‘For Oedi-puss’, and then make an old ailurophobe (and 
ailurophilophobe ) like me lap it up—well, he has some indulgence 
coming. And his crowning turn, a mock-frivolous canter through 
Sumerian myth called ‘Gilgamesh and Friend’, is done with skill 
enough to roll even Philistines in the aisle. Pll have to ask him 
home, and find out how it’s done. 


I stop a moment to ask myself whether I’m becoming too 
impressionable. Maybe so. But I begin to see that I came to this 
party in search of solid food, not canapés. Moreover, the journey- 
men lunch-boxes of Messrs. Nowlan and Acorn have supplied just 
that; while from Purdy’s trick hamper have sprung condiments 
and delights beyond expectation, including some that I’ve slipped 
into my pocket for later. Should I leave it at that, or see what 
the boys in the back room are having? 

Well, here poised on the threshold between two worlds, solitary, 
discoursing to himself sotto voce with incomparable fluency and 
grace, stands Daryl Hine. My mood is clearly all wrong: I try to 
recompose my features. An involuntary glance at his hamper 
(exquisitely wrought and satin-lined) reveals imported wines— 
French, Rhenish, and numina magna deum! an amphora of the 
old Falernian. Sweetmeats I had thought lost with yesteryear’s 
snow—a sestina with the true courtly gloss, tolerable Spenserians, 
villanelles with something like the antique gramarye proper to 
them, and other confections I am at a loss to name. And below 
that, for all I know, the authentic honey-dew and milk of Paradise. 
Is there nourishment for me at this Arcadian table? 

I sip, I taste, and sip again. No, there is not; not though I had 
wept and fasted for a fortnight. I am doing my level best not to 
seem boorish, and I am sorry if it fails. But it does fail. An un- 
grateful grumble, which appallingly proves to be my own, mutters 
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that if we’re playing by the old rules, we should observe them 
consistently. Sestina and villanelle should neither limp nor tumble, 
rhyme must never falter, and baroque diction need not become 
impenetrable: 

Harmonious ambiguities in a swarm 

Burrow at the fulcrum of his speech. 


To this Mr Hine bows urbanely; thank goodness—he has not 
heard. He moves off into the enchanted wood, and I try to follow. 
Miraculously, for a moment the sun illuminates a limpid clearing, 
a river gleams. Another opening, and a voice speaks remember- 
able things. But the trees close in again; I grope in gloom, hearing 
him sing nearby but lost to view. I feel like Keats after the nightin- 
gale. But wait—here are two signposts, pointing in different direc- 
tions: ‘Osiris Dismembered’ and ‘Osiris Remembered’. I feel like 
Alice now, but I follow one of them part way: 


The form of myth is like the life of dream, 
Nothing occurs save with significance: 
Forgotten baggage in a buried waiting room, 
Eurydice condemned by tender glance, 
The looks of lovers are not what they seem. 
A furious chariot is their ambulance 

When they, dispersed, their proper members reassume. 


This makes Purdy’s mythic romp with Gilgamesh look like the 
pastime of a beery old tutor. But that is not fair to Purdy. If I 
have to choose between these myth-makers, it’s clear I shall aban- 
don Hine. His private forest is no element for me; nor, I half 
suspect, for anyone but him. Nerving myself to a last desperate 
impertinence, I twitch back the brocaded lapel and find embroi- 
dered within these words from Northrop Frye: 

As we eavesdrop on the murmuring dialogues going on in the 

poet’s mind, every so often a voice speaks . . . with oracular 
simplicity and power. 
I have never been so glad to see a blurb in my life. I let the lapel 
fall back, and Daryl Hine fades from sight, unruffled. I think wist- 
fully of returning one day to try again, but a Keatsian numbness 
overcomes me. Adieu, adieu. 

Now, I doubt very much that Mr Hine is any index of what’s 
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going on in that back room. But I have no stomach left—even 
though the laughter and the voices suggest (as usual) that this is 
where the party really is. Is it? I may never know. Not tonight, at 
at any rate. I’m loaded down to the plimsoll. No, thank you; not 
another couplet. 


HENRY MOSCOVITCH—The Laughing Storm—The Promethean 
Publishing House—45 pp.—$1.00. 


LEONARD COHEN—The Spice-Box of Earth—McClelland & Stewart 
—95 pp. & index—$1.50. 


ALDEN A. NOWLAN—Under the Ice—Ryerson Press—44 pp.— 
$2.75. 


MILTON ACORN—The Brain’s the Target—Ryerson Press (Chap- 
book )—16 pp.—$1.00. 


ALFRED PURDY—The Crafte so Longe to Lerne—Ryerson Press 
(Chapbook )—23 pp.—$1.00. 


DARYL HINE—The Devil's Picture Book—The Abelard Poets 
(Abelard-Schuman )—32 pp.—$1.85. 


NOBODY KNOWS MY NAME: | in the first half of Nobody Knows 


MORE NOTES OF A NATIVE SON— My Name are about the crisis of 
James Baldwin—Saunders (Dial race in mid-century America: a 
Press) —242 pp.—$5.75. time of pain, humiliation, and stub- 


born dignity and triumph for the 
A few years ago James Baldwin American Negro. The second half 
published a first novel Go Tell It of the book includes essays about 
on the Mountain that established Ingmar Bergman, Richard Wright 
him at once as one of the most and Norman Mailer. A danger in- 
talented of the postwar writers in herent in personal journalism shows 
America. Later he brought out up in the essay on Mailer: it might 
Notes of a Native Son, a collection be an epilogue to Mailer’s own 
of essays and journalistic pieces Advertisements for Myself: it directs 
written for such magazines as too much attention to the man 
Esquire, Harper's, and The Partisan suffering and not enough to the 
Review. Mr Baldwin writes personal novels, in which Mailer’s lurid 
journalism: he isn’t afraid to bring neuroses are at least partly over- 
his own feelings and his own history come. But this is a minor quarrel 
into an article. This book helps to with a book of essays that no other 
show how inadequate the objective, writer in America is likely to out- 
anonymous journalism in most of pace this year. 
our magazines has become. Mr 
Baldwin is a Negro, and the essays R.W 
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STRING TOO SHORT TO BE 
SAVED—Donald Hall—Macmillan 
(Viking )—143 pp.—$5.95. 


Donald Hall is a poet with deep 
roots in New England which he is 
apparently trying to pull up and 
throw away. His boyhood summers 
on the New Hampshire farm of his 
grandparents provided him with two 
separate lives which he found, and 
still finds, incompatible. The 
ordered serenity of farm life, of 
haying, milking and blueberry pick- 
ing in the rocky beauty of New 
Hampshire, contrasted too vividly 
with the ‘living anarchy’ of the city 
for Mr Hall to be able to reconcile 
them. The solution, he feels, is 
to cut the ties with the past and 
discard the little hoard of memories 
as he would throw out a box of 
string ends labelled ‘String too short 
to be saved’. The trouble with the 
book is that he doesn’t say this until 
the last few pages. Instead, he de- 
scribes those wonderful summers 


with a studied indifference devoid 
of any warmth or feeling which 
may help Mr Hall to persuade him- 
self of their insignificance but 
which leaves the reader feeling dis- 
appointingly lukewarm. Each epi- 
sode has a rather distant charm and 
even the beloved grandfather, whose 
tales of family history conjure up 
ancestors to accompany every ex- 
cursion, is held aloof. Mr Hall’s 
theory, as I understand it, is that 
nothing actually was as one remem- 
bers it and therefore that any judge- 
ment based on remembered values 
is false; that each time and place 
has its own standard of values and 
the only valid one is. that which 
is in current use. I hope that Donald 
Hall will come to see that he him- 
self is the past as well as the 
present and that memories such as 
his are worthy to be cherished. 
When he does perhaps he will write 
again of his New Hampshire sum- 
mers. 

JOAN IRWIN 
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This intensely moving novel by 
MARIE CLAIRE BLAIS 
of childhood and the joys 


and sorrows of the young fulfils 


the amazing promise shown in 


the author's remarkable Mad Shadows. 


CLOTH $3.50 


PAPER $2.35 
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FRANNY AND ZOOEY—J. D. 
Salinger—McClelland & Stewart 
(Little Brown)—201 pp.—$4.75. 
Franny and Zooey Glass, the first 
two of Salinger’s family of patho- 
logical sophomores, wallow and 
declaim their way through this first 
book of what is promised to us as a 
long-term series about a ‘family of 
settlers in twentieth-century New 
York’. This family, whose vaude- 
ville parents somewhat improbably 
produced seven terrifyingly preco- 
cious children, has thinned itself 
out, in this first published exposure 
in book form (both Franny and 
Zooey have appeared in The New 
Yorker), to show us the two 
youngest trying to find their way 
out of the philosophical mish-mash 
left behind by the first two of the 
family—one of whom is dead, and 
the other, mercifully, we are spared 
(presumably until the next instal- 
ment). 

Franny, whose story begins the 
book, is grappling with the problem 
of Jesus, and particularly the Jesus 
prayer, ‘Lord Jesus, Have Mercy 
on Me’. She has encountered it in a 
story about a Russian peasant who 
has all his life wanted to know what 
was meant by the line in Thessalo- 
nians, ‘Pray without ceasing’. The 
peasant has set off on a pilgrim- 
mage to find someone to teach him 
to pray constantly. He does finally 
meet a monk who is able to tell 
him what will happen if he says the 
prayer incessantly, and he goes on 
his way, his whole life infused with 
new spiritual essence. 

Having been brought up on a 
heady literary diet of eastern and 
western, ancient and modern philo- 
sophers, prescribed by her elder 
brother, Franny finds herself caught 
up in the habit of the Jesus prayer. 
But she is unable to find any connec- 
tion between this experience and her 
life among her college acquaintan- 
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ces in whom she sees nothing but 


phoniness, pretension, and self- 
delusion. 
Zooey, in the second section of 


the book, gives us, and Franny, the 
benefits of his opinions of the world, 
phoniness, and self-delusion, as well 
as of their crazy family. By the time 
he has finished his mental and verbal 
gymnastics, Franny has had it borne 
in upon her that in order really to 
make the Jesus prayer work she 
has to find in her heart a little 
love for all the people she finds so 
unworthy of her. 

There can be few students in 
any umiversity courses in compara- 
tive religions who couldn't put 
themselves through exactly the kind 
of wringer Franny Glass goes 
through. But there is no doubt 
about it—the Glasses certainly make 
the process a dazzling one. Even 
though the story sounds less than 
compelling, it is impossible not to 
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the style and dash with 
which Franny and Zooey = go 
through their self-analyses. It is 
disappointing that Salinger hasn't 
used his undeniable gift for verbal 
conjuring to better advantage. There 
are real questions to be asked, real 
ghosts to be broken, and there are 
real agonies to be endured by the 
young seekers after truth, but un- 
happily Franny and Zooey gives us 
only sounding Glass and a tinkling 
symbol. 


admire 


PATRICIA GALLAGHER 


ON THE CONTRARY—arTICLEs 


OF BELIEF, 1946-1961—Mary Mc- 
Carthy — Ambassador (Farrar, 
Strauss & Cudahy)—320 pp.— 


$5.15. 


You may have read a few or most 
of these pieces before—in The New 
Yorker, Partisan Review, The Re- 
porter, Harper's &c. If so, about 
half are worth reading again, 
though the majority deserve one 
reading at least if you missed them 
elsewhere, for Mary McCarthy can 
summon an impressive clutch of 
literary and intellectual virtues at 
her best, and be engrossing besides. 
(At less than her best she is merely 
dogmatic and glib.) 

No longer does she ‘cast a cold 
eye’ (the title of her earlier collec- 
tion). Mary McCarthy has mel- 
lowed—somewhat. Her cleverness 
is worn more lightly now, especially 
in some personal essays, but the 
piercing insights, the witty meta- 
phors, the liberal-minded eloquence 
are undiminished, as incontrovert- 
ible as ever. We read about those 
intellectuals who write political con- 
fessions and mass-culture guides, 
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‘the tour directors of modern society 
on a cruise looking for itself’; how 
Americans (and Canadians by ex- 
tension) are essentially unmaterialis- 
tic, unlike Europeans. In ‘The Conta- 
gion of Ideas’ she reveals the fallacy 
behind the state’s being the source 
rather than the protector of rights: 
‘If we thought of liberty not only 
as a right but as a good, we would 
be more hesitant to deprive people of 
it than we are when we think of it as 
a privilege or licence within the be- 
stowal of the state. If liberty is a 
good, a primary, axiomatic good, 
then the more that can be had of it 
the better, and we should tend, even 
in situations of danger, to think of 
maximums rather than minimums.’ 
There are nicely pointed shafts 
aimed at the credulous Simone de 
Beauvoir and at the Achilles heel 
of the fashionable American play- 
wrights (who, she proves, are not 
‘realistic’ playwrights at all): “They 
do not try to write badly. Many, 
like Arthur Miller, strive to write 
‘well’, i.e. pretentiously, but like 
Dreiser in the novel they are cursed 
with inarticulateness.. The Mc- 
Carthy mind and eye also light on 
her youthful flirtation with Com- 
munism (excellent), on Vassar, 
anti-semitism, literary symbolism 
(it makes her impatient), and the 
fashion mags. 

For all the sinewy writing that 
went into these twenty-one pieces, 
they are essentially journalistic, un- 
creative—I can’t help regretting the 
artist in Mary McC arthy that is 
presumably quashed by the brainy 
intellectual, the analyst-critic, the 
lynx-eyed reporter—but the best of 
them are journalism of a high order, 
almost always salutary and some- 
times memorable. 

w.T. 
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In common with the other magazines listed at the end of the following 
statement, THE TAMARACK REVIEW agreed to publish this outline of the 
purposes of The Association of Literary Magazines of America: 


RESOLVED, that we form an associa- 
tion, the purpose of which is to 
increase the usefulness and the 
prestige of the literary magazines 
in the United States and Canada. 

Other cultural organizations— 
art museums, symphony orchestras, 
little theatre groups, and liberal-arts 
colleges—have had, and presumably 
will continue to have, public and 
private support, but the magazines 
devoted to the publication of litera- 
ture have been supported, when at 
all, only spasmodically, since they 
are thought, and wrongly, to be 
private enterprises created for com- 
mercial ends. It will be the purpose 
of this organization to combat this 
climate of opinion, and therefore 
to strengthen the economic condi- 
tion of the magazines as a group 
and, accordingly, their capabilities. 
Thus, the association will work to 
secure outside financial help for the 
magazines from individuals, founda- 
tions, and other organizations; it 
will undertake to meet collectively 
the grave problems of distribution 
and promotion which the magazines 
face; it will serve to exchange infor- 
mation between the magazines and 
to meet other common problems of 
the group. To these ends it is now 
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dedicated. Its members will meet at 
least once a year, and a permanent 
central office will be established. 

It is a well-known historical fact 
that American Literature since 1910 
would not have survived in its 
present variety and vigour without 
these magazines. Almost without 
exception, all the distinguished 
modern writers in America started 
their careers in them—writers such 
as Faulkner, Frost, Sandburg, 
Eliot, Hemingway, Saroyan, Ten- 
nessee Williams and Robert Lowell, 
as well as scores of younger writers 
now emerging into prominence. Nor 
are the magazines concerned only 
with, dedicated only to, the great 
talents. A nation’s body of literature 
does not depend wholly on the 
great, and since the magazines have 
served as a seedbed for each gene- 
ration of creative writers, they have 
also helped to preserve the very 
impulse to literary creation. The 
literary magazines of the present 
generation are continuing this in- 
dispensable tradition. 

The nucleus of this organization 
was formed in the St Paul Hotel in 
St Paul, Minnesota, on November 
11, 1961, at a meeting of nineteen 
magazines. Applications for mem- 
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bership in this organization, The 
Association of Literary Magazines 
of America, are invited from maga- 
zines whose editors were unable to 
attend this meeting. Inquiries 


should be addressed to the tempo- 
rary headquarters of the Associa- 
tion: STORY MAGAZINE (editor, Whit 
Burnett), 135 Central Park West, 
New York 23, New York. 


SIGNED BY: 


Fred Jordan, for THE EVERGREEN 
REVIEW 

Robert Weaver, for THE TAMARACK 
REVIEW 

Roy Miller and June Oppen Degnan 
for THE SAN FRANCISCO REVIEW 

Robie Macauley and George Lan- 
ning for THE KENYON REVIEW 

Kim Taylor for THE TEXAS 
QUARTERLY 

Hyung Woong Pak for THE CHICAGO 
‘REVIEW 

Paul Lett and Jane Esty for MUTINY 

John Logan and Roger Aplon for 
CHICAGO CHOICE 

Victor Navasky for MONOCLE 


Whit Burnett for STORY 

Jules Chametzky for THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS REVIEW 

Mr and Mrs Russell Nash for THE 
MIDDLE STATE REVIEW 

Paul Rohmann for THE ANTIOCH 
REVIEW 

M.D. Elevitch for FIRST PERSON 

Sarah Foster for THE MINNESOTA 
REVIEW 

Robert Bly for THE SIXTIES 

Andew Lytle and Allen Tate for 
THE SEWANEE REVIEW 

Reed Whittemore and Erling Lar- 
sen for THE CARLETON MISCEL- 
LANY 


Larry Bensky for THE PARIS REVIEW 


Contributors 


JACK LUDWIG is now teaching in the 
English Department of New York 
State University, Long Island. His 
novel Confusions, part of which 
first appeared in this magazine, will 
be published next year. M. E. 
ATWOOD, a winner of the E. J. Pratt 
Poetry Prize, is now studying at 
Radcliffe. The Hawkshead Press has 
published her first collection of 
poems, Double Persephone. GEORGE 
WHALLEY, who has written the brief 
biography of the late TED POPE and 
selected some of his poems, is Pro- 
fessor of English at Queen’s Univer- 
Sity. GABRIEL GERSH is a free-lance 
writer who lives in Jackson Heights, 
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Spettigue, Doug. ‘The Truck’, story. 
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view of. 2:92. 
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‘Sun’, poem. Samuel Selvon. 14:5. 
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view of. 6:98-101. 
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‘Vigil Forget’, poem. Malcolm 
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Vizinezey, Stephen. ‘Frankenstein 
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